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For the New-Yorker. 
Merenade...By C. Dosarv McLeop. 
Tux singing birds have chorused 
-  Theday-ctar to the ses; 
Tes of the forest 


And as my citern’s breathing notes 
Are wafted up to thee, 

My spirit on their music floats, 
Ma mignonne Virginie! 


Thes while the dreamy spel! of night 
Still rests on earth and sea, 
Arise! ob star of my delight, 


Ma ja mignonne Virginie! 


meee, The Now-Yorker. 
TO F.M«see68 
Coms, sing me « song of our own smiling land, (caves, 
the crags laugh each echoing note through their 


We'll bend o'er the billow that cradles the sky, 
There mirror’d as warm and as blue as above, 

And we "ll watch all the sun-tinted clouds as they fly, 
"Neath the waters that mimic the birth-place of Love. 


Come, sing me a song—be it ever so tame, 

*T will melt from thy young lip all glowing and warm— 
From that moment I'd fly the false whispers of Fame, 

To a minstrel whose voice hath a holier charm— 
But let the sweet song of thy lips and thy lyre, 

Breathe a strain for that country that Freedom hath blest ; || ;, 
And the heart of the list’ner shall swell with each wire, 

And bis sorrows be lull’d from that moment in rest. 

March ist, 1840. P.Peseeece, Jn 


—a——SSSs 
For The New-Yorker. 
HALLECK’S POETRY. 

(Fanny and other Poems, by F.G. Halleck; Harper & Brothers.) 
No question has caused more discussion among critics and 

called forth more deep and philosophical criticiem than ‘ what 
fe Poetry 1’ One contends for fauitiess, perfect harmony of 
numbers, thought being secondary—another tells us that 
feeling, passion, human life is Poetry—that much of Prose is 
Poetry, and much of what is called Poetry is Prose. The 
latter doctrine with some qualification, is, in our opinion the 
correct one. True Poetry appeals to the heart, the feelings 
—it finds in them its correlative, and it likewise comes from 
them. The ‘ Pope controversy’ bas been dead this many a 
day but be still represents that school of Poetry which, de- 
pending upon rhetoric and the dead canons of criticisms for 
inspiration, make it to consist in cunning arrangement and 
juxtaposition of ‘male and female rhymes’ and the art of 
ecansion—while at the lead of that school which makes 
feeling and true poetic inepiration—the mens divinior—the 
source of Poetry, are found the greatest and noblest in the 
Bogtish Parnassus, Shakepeere, and Milton. Though these 
differ greatly in their main distinguishing characteristics, yet 


life the elements and groundwork of Poetry more than Hal- || \* 
: ar -aiaanarans neoe aire , 


ently developed, and hence different poetic temperaments, 
were the sources of their poetic power and poetic utterance. 
In our times we have seen this poetical doctrine carried to 
excess, especially among the Germans, yet an excess of feel- 
ing, yea, though it be to ‘ madness near allied’ is better than 
| wo feeling. And iW tw For of the istver class, human tile, 
‘with its many colored pliases—its joys and sorrows—its 
} Wonders, and even its every-day realities, all contribute to 
increase his sensibility—to open the fountaing of poetic feel- 
ing, and to further his intellectual as well as poetic growth. 
And the world is beginning to be moved and touched by 
such poetry. It is beginning to reject truisms in rhyme and 
deadness in verse. The deep interests that were at stake 
over the world—the uprooting of old established usages—the 
overturning of primeval rights and tenuree—the stirring scenes 
and exciting events which the French Revolution exhibited, 
prepared the mind of man for @ change in Literature and 
Poetry almost as great as in Governmént aad Laws. Could 
Byron, Shelley, Woodsworth, Klopstock, Schiller and Goethe 
have lived at any other time—would they have been such 
poetsin any other time? The effects of the French Revolu- 
tion on the universality of Poetry have never yet been des- 
cribed and it still remains a fruitful theme fora Schlegel or 
De Stael. We make these remarks to illustrate what is 
meant by Poetry founded on the eternal principles of Hu- 
manity—or passion, feeling, wonder, enthusiasm, and not on 
—on a total rejection of enthusiasm or a total disregard and 
disbelief in such an attribute as the vis poetica. 

Of all our Poets there is no one whe recognises in human 


Tender 


joe 


ds 
relaxed and lose an intensity which it would otherwise have, 
if confined to fewer influences and fewer subjects, yet we 
may rest assured that it is genius of the highest order which 
thus grasps widelp—and (as in the case of Halleck) it will 
grasp nobly and masterly though the minor accidents and 
subjects may bs geglected. Tr at American Poetry 
there seems to be no lack of lack of sontin- 
uous sustained effort. The ‘ Sane woe axe 
a breast but few chords only have been touched, and these, 
too often, with the hand of diffidence. The poet in this era 
(of all others most favorable to independence and originality) 
has only to work honestly, fearlessly end boldly.. Let him 
not yield too servile a deference to modele—let him study 
nature and art likewise—make Literature and Poetry his 
eompanions—link them with Religion, ‘ work with his might 
to accomplish a high object, and to realize a lofty Ideal, and 


he will accomplish it—he will realize it. Q. 
—_———_—_—_—_—_——_—_—— 

From Blackwood's Magazine for February. 
ALGIERS. 


ee Se by the French is 
one of the most remarkable evidences that nations are not to 
be taught either common justice or common sense by suffer- 
ing. We there see France, after five-and-twenty years of 
national misery, taking the first unity to rob and shed 
the blood of her She no more cause of war 
against the Algerines than against the AntediJuvians ; but it 
organ ee glory,” 
to her insane that glory was to be found in cutting 
the throats of T and Moors, unfortunate enough to live 
in a territory, where she expected to‘find land cheap, dollars 
’s point, and triumph for nothing. 
Providagee ose, sont fools ond wiiantboshal 
pain gene i pet othe not 





and Touching—the Gay and Trifling—it all comes before 


in minds of the highest order only, and in Shakspeare more 
than in any other. The Germans call it many-sidedness 
(vielseikigkeit) and in Goethe they see it developed in its 
highest form. We can see it in every line of ‘ Fanny’— 
now catching @ bright tint from ‘thoughts tender and soft’ 
—now a riant laughing hue from the fo!ly and vanity of 
Fashion and the world’s foolishness. The very ‘ Horse Boat’ 

i hetically pictured as ‘a being with life and its 
Rh mn arta a a web of 





etry bute facility of expression rarely equalled. His thoughts, 
‘ voluntary move harmonious numbers’ and in rapidity, bril- 
liancy, and strength he much resembles the ‘ King of Melody’ 
of our times, Lord Byron. Indeed, in poetic temperament 











him. In this he has universality—which is exhibited | 
— ae | this atrocious project was utterly extinguished: Charles the 


| associates 


of 
mingled colors. Agnin there is not only a perception of Po- || the warfare of the Arabs, ecarcely a man 





(we mean cast of mind only) there is no little resemblance. 
He has not the deep, morbid imagination, and misanthropy || 
of Byron, (and circumstances alone rendered Byron a misan- 
thrope and imparted gloom to his thoughts) but he has the | 
same original heartiness and strength—the same keen obser- | 
vance of men and manners without the sensuality which are 
exhibited in the only genuine work which Byron ever wrote, 
Don Juan. ‘Marco Bozzaris’ and ‘ Burns’ are poems which 
are made up of ‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’ 
They betray a mind keenly alive to the Heroic and Noble in 
the World and may justly challenge competition with any 
of the like enrolled in the history of Poetry. Our limits 
forbid our entering more fully into the beauties of Halleck’s 
Poetry, but they need no commendation or praise. His coun- 
trymen are provd of Lim and appreciate bim—and he is un- 
doubtedly the most popular of American Poets. He differs 
from his brother-bards in seeing poetry in every thing—no 
other one possesses his wideness of grasp and boldness of 
execution, and though genius if it range too freely, and too 





fitihe, eehriaige aes age ead mean, a coah ale 





readily yield itself to extraneous influences may become too 


geance on ey ope ot 
Within a w—- the Government which had formed 


Tenth.and his dynasty driven from their throne, and exiled 
from the wae for life; his Ministry, the Polignacs and their 
, thrown into a long and severe imprisonment—a 
fate singular among all the changes of European cabinets— 
and after narrowly escaping the scaffold, also exiled for life; 
Marmont, the chief military councillor of the King, forced to 
fly from France, and never daring to return ; Bourmont, the 
commander of the invasion, never venturing to set his foot on 
the French soil since, and still a fugitive through the world ; 
the invading army, of 30,000 strong, some of the finest troops 
Franee, long since destroyed in Africa by the climate and 
them ‘having re- 
turned.—And after the sacrifice of pes twice the number 
of lives in a dispnted possession of nine years, they are now 
fighting within cannon-shot of Algiers! 

The war has begun in earnest. While Abd-el-Kader lives, 
France will probably have to carry on a continued war, more 
or less open. If he shall fall, the spiritof other chieftains 
will be formed while the animosity survives; and it will sur- 
vive, grounded as it is in the nature of things, in the native 
repulsion between French and Mahometan manners, in the 
habitual hatred of the native for the invader, and in the strong 
religious antipathies which have already enabled the African 
leader to proclaim his assault on the French as the ‘Holy 
War. 


Even the fullest jon of the Algerine territory could 
never be of real value to France: it has no harbors, and can 
therefore never be'a station for any thing beyond a privateer 
or a pirate, In the event of an European war, it must be 

, ot France must consent to lack up 50,000 troops 
there, with the certainty that famine, the ike, ond 
an English eee will perform in Algiers the second part 
of the Egyptian campaign om seg ee 

ver 6 

those are, that the levbenre was made absolutely without 
any cause but a determination to plunder, and that the com- 
quest bas been retained in direct and unquestionable 
of the most solemn, public and repeated declarations that no 
conquest whatever was intended, and that, as in the instance 
of Lord Exmouth’s ex the moment that satisfaction 





was obtained, the armament was to be withdrewn. 





. 
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ES anna 
i Too cursed to abandon, 
Tirendt ual, 


this iniquity; that islature can find no warning voice, The legions of France 
chat det acess eon dope taal presh dane on idee Still shall slay and be slain. 
abandoning Algiers, and that all France madly seems to re- Asp-L-Kaner, the star 
gard the national crime as a national glory. That shall blast them with war— 
a ee Thos, the land of their biers, 
oe, plage ry Algiers! wild Algiers! 
Coming thick on thy gales, From Bentley's Miscellany for Feb. 
— aren oe _— — THE COCK-LANE GHOST. 
With tidings of woe; Yr CEAREES MACESY, 
pealing * «* « THE most famous of all haunted houses acquired 
The march of the foe ; its notoriety near our own time; and the circumstances con- 
And the desert horn’s howl, nected with it are so curious, and afford so fair a specimen 
Like the wolf in his prew! ; of the easy cred even of well-informed and sensible 
For, roused from their lair, le, as to merit a little notice in this chapter. The 
bap is ; cabana dota ~ ne 
a i time, and was of conversation | 
Tia So Un Sige of midniedes the learned and the illiterete, aud in every circle, from 
Shedding silver in showers of the prince to that of the 
On aan on ; At the commencement of the 1760, there resided in 
‘ant @eenne is a Cock-Lane, near West in the house of one Par- 
With the os ~~ ay WR sons, the clerk of St. Sepulchre’s, a stockbroker named 
Gets on beet dain bie Kent. wife of this gentleman had died in child-bed 
‘All be Nest. he. during the ious year; and his sister-in-law, Miss Fanny, 
5 whe eve i oo had from Norfolk tu keep his house for him. They 
Asad the caunan’s des peal soon conceived a mutual affection, and each of them made a 
‘deh Gm ehidsadiion we.” will in the other’s favor. They lived some months in the 
Tell that blood is t gun, house of Parsons, who, being a needy man, borrowed money 
of his lodger. Some differences arose betwixt them, and 
4 guck da tnh ak demon ieee 
o gate to ; i i 
Ard the Moor is awake While the matter was yet pending, Fanny was sed- 
In his hall, Coty a et Segoe 
He sharpens the care and attention, she died in a few days, and was buried 
And loads the carbine in a vault under Clerkenwell church. Parsons now began 


——————_—_ 

“Do you make this disturbance on account of the ill usage 
you £eceived from Mr. Kent?"— Yes.” —s- 

wae brought to an untimely end by poison ?”— 
ae es.”’ 

“ How was the poison administered, in beer or in purl ?” 


—_* In ” 


oe How long was that before your death 1”’—“ About three 





hours. 
“ Can your servant, Carrots, give any information 
about the poison ?”’—* Yes.” 


“ Are you Kent's wife's sister ?”-—* Yes.” 

ae en Fe eeaeed co Kans aie gaa duteve og T= 
“ o.”" 

“Was body else, besides Kent, concerned in 
murder 1" No.” : x me 

you, if you like, a visibly to any one 7”. Yes.’ 

rio mada’ 

“ Can you go out of this house ?”"—* Yes.” 

ae to follow this child about everywhere ?’ 
—** Ves, 

‘* Are you pleased in being asked these questions ”—* Yes.’ 

: Dots fe ance your westied onal f= Yes.” 
one sual oad twinge] - 

com to uttering of w 

“* How long before your death did you your servant, 
Carrots, that yeu were poisoned? An hour 1”—* Yes,” 

[ Carrots, was present, was eppealed to; bnt she sta- 
ted positively that such was not the fact, as the deceased 
was quite speechless an hour before ber death. This shook 
the faith of some of the spectators, but the examination was 
allowed to continue. } 

“* How long did Carrots remain with you ?”—“ Three or 
four days.” 

(Carrots was again appealed to, and said that this was 


true.] 

« . Mr. Kent is arrested for this murder, will he confess?” 
ani fes.”’ 
“* Would your soul be at rest if he were hanged for it ?’’ 

aunhé Yes.” 

“ Will be be hanged for it ?”——“‘ Yes.” 
“ How long a time first?” —* Three - 
toom 1"’—*‘ Three.’ 
many 1"—* Two.” 

“Is this watch (beld up by one of theclergymen) white ?” 
—“No.” 

“Is it 1”"—* No.” 

“Is it blue 1” —* No.” 

“Is it biack ?”—* Yes.” 








. . to hint that the poor lady had come unfairly by her death, and 
For the morning to shine. that Mr. Kent was accessory to it, from bis ote a 
And on rampart and roof ness to enter into possession of the property had be- 
Czowds are standing aloof; queathed him. Nothing further was said for nearly two | 
And their gestures, though dumb, years; but it would appear that Parsons was of so 
Tell—‘ the Emir’ is come! ful a character, that he had never fi or forgiven 
On dash the dark riders, differences wi Mr. Kent, and the inliguity of heving been 
The sons of sued for the borrowed The strong passions of pride 
From plain and from mountain, and avarice were at work during all that interval, hatching 
» manhood, and youth! schemes of revenge, but dismissing them one after the other 
Their steeds are like wind, as impracticable, until, at last, a notable one suggested itself. 
And their bodies like fire, About the beginning of the year 1762, the alarm was spread 
That wounds cannot tame, over ali the nei of that the house of 
That teil cannct tire. Parsons was haunted by the ghost of poor Fanny, and that 
On they burst like a flood, the daughter of Pagsoss,= gist onsive sue of 
Till the desert drinks blood, siveral times seen and conversed with the spirit, w 
Thick as night-falling had, moreever, informed her, that she had not died of the 
Allah bu! Allah hu! as was , but of poison, adminis- 
tered by Mr. Kent. Parsons, who originated, took good 


Woe, woe to the Gaul! 








Ambition’s worst slave ; ous inquiries, said his house was every night, and had been 
Must he grasp, till the world for vas yours, in fest over vite the death of Pasig, taluk’ 
ee 

ust be envy the Arab i i 
Hise end his cond? thus prepared the ignorant and creduious neighbors 

Must 8 crown be a curse, for a gentleman of a higher class in life, to come and witness 
And his re a brand? these extraordinary occurrences. The gentleman came ac- 
But Wrath will not sleep; cordingly, and found the daughter of Parsons, to whom the 
As he sows he shall reap; spirit alone appeared, and whom alone it answered, in bed, 
The robber shall pay trembling violently, having just seen the ghost, and been 
Gore for gore, clay for clay. again in that she had died from poison. A loud knock- 

Ay, follow the Arab ing was also heard from every part of the chambe:, which 
Through mountain and vale, so mystified the not very clear understanding of the visiter, 

He’s the eagle, and safe that he departed, afraid to doubt and ashamed to believe, 
As its wing on the gale but with a promise to bring the clergyman of the parish and 

Ay, scorch through the day, several other gentlemen on the following day, to report upen 
Or freeze through the night, | the mystery. 

He’s the i | On the following night he returned, bringing with him 
And he’s gone from your sight. three clergymen, and about twenty other persons, including 
But death’s in bis tramp two negroes, when, upon a consultation with Parsons, they 
As he sweeps round your camp; resolved to sit up the whole night, and await the ghost’s ar- 
One charge and one roar. rival. It was explained by Parsons, that alt h the 
And you sleep in your gore! host would never render itself visible to anybody but bis 

But the ie Jenghows, ts Sid $0 chjestions to anewee ds gerutiens 

plague-spot has fallen might be pat to it by any pérson present, and that it ex- 

On cach and on all; pressed an affirmation by one knock, ive by two, and 
Where art thou, Old Bourbon? its displeasure by a kind of scratchi . The child tmp on 
et any cy ang Say pet into bed loug with ber sister, and the clergymen exam 

lot's ld braves? Sahai apienlion pe 
was upon any substance 

Like thee they are corpses— among the clothes, as, on the previous night, the bed was 
aah wel ay) same ‘ observed to shake violently 
He has follow’d thy throne; After some hours, during which they all waited with sxem- 
On his brow the blood-stain, Red Ea cn tinediinattassaedb onuaiiver en 
To wander, like Cain. and the child declared that she saw the ghost of poor 
Yer the Fenny. The were then ly put by 
* shall not smite the clergyman, sutiions of. ann Miney- Toto, ie 
a. die with the dead ; servant of Parsons, and to whom it was said the deceased 
~ undnces shall Sng, la I Ame much attached. The answers were in the 

grave shall be fed. fashion, by s knock or knocks :— 





[The watch was in a black shagreen case. ] 


= Nino manent Wt le question was en very 

; accordingly, 
four Clock prsctasty, the ghost tock its departure 10 tie 
Wheatsheaf public house, close by, where it frightened mine 
host and his lady almost out of their wits by knocking in 
| the ceiling right above their bed. 


The rumor of these occurrences very sown spread over 


ports ; and, in answer to numer- || London, and every dey Cock-Lane was rend 








the crowds of le who assembled around the house of 
rish clerk, in expectation of either secing the ghost 


by a loud knocking at the doors and in the walls. Having || or of hearing the mysterious knocks. It was at last found 


, so clamorous were they for admission within the 


to believe || necessary 
ot exaggerate for themselves what he had told them, he sent | haunted precincts, to admit those only who would pay a cer- 


tain fee, an arrangement which was very convenient to the 
| needy and money-loving Mr. Parsons. Indeed, things had 
| taken a turn greatly to his satisfaction; he not only had bis 
revenge, but he made a profit out of it. The ghost, in con- 
sequence played its antics every night, to the great amuse- 
ment of many hundreds of people, and the great perplexity 
of a still greater number. 

Unhappily, however, for the parish clerk, the ghost was 
induced to make some promises which were the means of 
utterly destroying its reputation. It , in answer to 
the questions of the Reverend Mr. of Clerkenwell, 
that it would not only follow the liitle Miss Parsons where- 
ever she went, but would also attend him, or any other gen- 
tleman, into the vault under St. John’s church, where the 
body of the murdered woman was ted, and would 
ap eyed tee ey istinct knock upon 
the coffin. Asa preliminary, the was conveyed to the 
house of Mr. Aldriteb near the church, where a large party 
of ladies and gentlemen, eminent for their acquirements, 

k, or their wealth, bad assembled. About ten 
n the night of the Ist of February, the afer 
ht 


a 
Ht 


iT 


like & mouse.” wee thea required to put ber bands out 
tus Doemtobd Ya he Saat, it wore 


“* At what time this morning will you take your departure ?” 


_ 





ee 
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the room. The question was several times with great || some of her neighbors to stay with her and protect her from 

solemnity: but the knock was not in reply || the evil one Fhsiegutenns, , did not put @ stop to 

in the walls, neither was there any i =o the insurrection of china, and every room in the wasin 
not 
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jamp so hastily to a conclusion, and who suggested 
were, perhaps trifling with this awful and supernatural bei 
which, being offended with them for their presumption, 

not condescend to answer them. in, after @ serious 


i 


ilty person. 
f an hour, during which time all these boobies waited with 


the most lage perseverance, returned to the 
house of Mr. Aldritch, end ordered the lel to get up and 
dress herself. She was strictly examined, but 


her statement that she had used no deception, and 
ghost had really appeared to her. 


ES 
2, 


So many persons had, Ly their openly ex bel: 
the reality of the visitation, identified thew seers it, that } 


Pawsons and his family were far from being the only persons 


in the of the delusion. The resalt of 
pees beh avast most + but these were not 


to be convinced by any evidence, positive, and they 
therefcre spread about the rumor that Mr. Kent had taken 
care beforehand to have the coffin removed. That gentleman, 


whose position was a very painful one, immediately procured | 


competent witnesses, in whose the vault was entered, 
and coffin of Fanny. Their ition was then pub- 
lished; and Mr. Keat indicted Parsons and his wife, his | 
daughter, Mary Frazer, the servant girl, the Reverend Mr. | 
Moor, and a tradesman, two of the most prominent patrons 
of the deception, for a conspiracy. The trial came on in the 
Court of King’s Bench, on the 10th of July, before Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield, when, after an investigation which 
lasted twelve hours, the whole of the irators were found 
guilty. The Reverend Mr. Moor and his were severely 
imanded in open court, and recommended to make some 
ion to che tor for the 


persons can only be found to take the lead in any ab- 


three 
surdity, however there is sure to be plenty of imita- 


great, 
tors. Like sheep in a field, if one clears the stile, the rest | 


will follow. 











the orthography, ) it wants some Indian linguist to discover. 
They belong, it is believed, to the Mohegan dialect.” 


Where bright waters are purpling, 
Its green islet encircling, 
Hie ye then to the banks of the calm Washinee. 
Love ye scenes which some loftier emotion may bring ? 
Go where waters are coursing, 
Their wild waves enforcing, 
On the rocks which encompass the bold Washinuing. 
Love ye hights where but space the rapt vision may bound? 
Ye may gaze on for ever, 
Over mount, lake and river, 
From the peaks with which proud old Zaconnock is crown’'d. 
Love ye not the rade scramble o'er precipice high? 
A landscape as charming, 
Your whole spirit warming, 
And filling your soul, will Mount Ovid supply. 
Do the clouds hang a curtain in envy around? 


And in fancy complete may the picture be found. 
Love ye Nature in forms, wild, or soft, or obscure? 
Then to Salisbury hie, 
And when there will your eye 


Find some vision the heart in its thrall to secure. 
CoLrmsa. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine for February. 
HYMN OF A HERMIT...By Agcuzcs. 
O Tuov who strength and wisdom sheddest 


And harmony and beauty spreadest 
ue maa Seen enGew) 
From grains and motes to spheres uncounted, 
From beneath to suns above, 
My gaze wi et dare og > 





And deep and vast, beyond our wonder, 

The links of power that bind the whole, 
While day and dusk, and breeze and thunder, 
And life and death, unceasing roll. 

While all is wheel’d in endiess motion, 
Thou t not, upholding all! 

And lifting in pure devotion, 

On Thee thou teachest him to call. 


To Him, Thy child, Thyself revealing, 
sees all is meant tw be; 
From him Thy secret not concealing, 
Thou bidd’st his will aspire to Thee. 


The will, the love, the sun-like reason, 
Which Thou hast made the strength ef man, 
May ebb and flow through day and season, 
And oft may mar their mage) ae 
But Thou art here to nerve and u 
With better hopes our world of care, 
To calm each base and lawless . 
And so the heavenly Ife : 


In all the track of earth-born ages, 
Each day displays Thy guidance clear, 
And, best divined by holiest sages, 
Makes every child in part a seer. 
Thy laws are bright with purest glory, 
To us Thou givest congenial eyes, 
And so in earth's unfolding story, 
We read Thy truth that fills the skies. 
But ’mid Thy countless forms of being, 
One shines supreme o’er all beside, 
And Man, in all Thy wisdom seeing, 
In Him reveres a sinless guide. 
In Him alone, no hunger shrouded 
By mist that dims all meaner things, 
Thou dwell’st, O God! unveil’d, unclouded, 
And fearless peace Thy presence brings. 
Then teach my heart, Celestial Brightness! 
To know that Thou art hid no more, 
To sun my spirit’s dear-bought whiteness 
Beneath hy rays, and upward soar. 
In all that is, a law unchanging 
Of Truth and Love may I behold, 
And own, ’mid thought’s unbounded ranging, 
The timeless One proclaim’d of old! 


From the New Monthly for February. 
ANNETTE, OR THE GALERIEN...A Tate. 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


Annette Moran was the prettiest girl at a village in the 
department of the Isére, famed for the beauty of its female 
inhabitants. She was the only person who doubted this fact ; 
and her evident freedom from vanity, joined to the unpre- 

simplicity and mildness of her nature, rendered her 

even by those of her own sex who might have felt 
inclined to contest charms less meekly borne by their possessor. 
Among the many candidates for the hand of Annette, Jules 
Dejean was the one who had won her heart. Their 





another || had been long agreed on, and they only waited to have «| 


cient sum by, the fruits of their earnings and 6comomy, 

to enable them to commence their little mémage. Annette 
in 

fature 
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THE NEW-YORKER 
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did he endeavor, during the period of their probation, to 
persuade his Annette that they already had sufficient funds 
to commence housekeeping. Charles Vilman and his Ma- 
rie, with many other notable examples, were produced to 
prove that a couple might marry and be happy with than 
five hundred franes, and Annette, half convinced, stole a 
timid look at her mother, who answered it by shaking her 
head and saying, “‘ Ah! that’s all very well, because Charles 
and Marie have no children as yet, so that they are as free to 
work as if they were single. But people are not always so 
fortunate as to be married three years without having a fam- 
ily ; and when a young woman has one child in her arms, 
= beginning to walk, she can attend but little to her 
wo 7? 

This reasoning never appeared quite conclusive to the 
comprehension of the lovers, bh it brought a brighter 
tint to the cheeks of Annette, and a roguish smile to the lips 
of Jules, and neither seemed to think it was peculiarly for- 
tunate for married persons who loved each other nc: to have 
children, though they did not dispute the poiat with la bonne 
mére Moran. 

About ry ea the curé of the village died, and his place 
was supplied by a young an, who came trom a distant 
part. The regret felt by all his flock for the good pastor was 
not lightened by seeing in his successor a man youth 
excluded the hope that his advice or experience could replace 
that of him they had lost. Nevertheless, the urbanity and 
kindness of Le Pére Laungard soon reconciled them to him, 
and he became popular. Le Pére Laungard was a young 
man of  prapessessing pearance, and some natural abilities; | 
but with passions so violent and irregular, that they rendered 
him most unfit for the holy profession he had adopted. Like 
pent-up fires, they raged but with more violence because they 
were concealed ; and hypocrisy and artifice were called in to 
assist him in hiding feelings that he took more pains to con- 
ceal than to suppress. Some irregularities had marked his con- 
duct at the curé he had left, and these had been represented 
to the bishop of his diocese; but that prelate refused credence 
to any statements against the young priest, and looked on 
him as a persecuted son of the church, whom he was called 
upon to protect against its enemies. Le Pére Laungard had 
no sooner seen Annette than he became enamoured of her, 
and it required all his powers of duplicity and affected sanc- 
tity to veil his passion, while in his heart he cursed the 
fession that rendered this duplicity - When he 
became acquainted with the affectiun and engagement of 
Annette 


Jules, the most ungovernable jealousy was added || alarmed by hearing a noise. He answered that he bad | 


to the stings of unlawful passion; he aband himself to 
plots for breaking off the marriage, and a thousand fearful 
and horrid thoughts passed though his ill-regulated mind. 
At times, actuated by the stings of conscience, he would 
throw himself on the earth, and with ing tears bewsil 
his wretched fate, and having humbled himself tothe dust, he 
would pray for power to conquer this fatal and unhallowed love. 
But some innocent proof of affection given by the lovers in 
his presence would soon excite afresh all the evil of his na- 
ture, and he would look on them as did the serpent in Para- 
dise, envying the happiness of our first parents, until over- 
powered by the feelings that consumed him, he would rush 
into solitude, and abandon himself to all the violence of his 
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and on arriving, was told that Le Pére Laungard could not 
receive her confession until a later hour in the evening.— 
Her companion becoming impatient to return to her home, 
quitted Annette, who informed her that Jules would come 
to conduct her back to her mother. Her friend left her in 
the twilight, in the church, reposing on a bench, and met 
Jules on the road, whom she advised not to interrupt the 
devotions of his fiancée, as it would be some time ere she 
would have finished. He loitered about, and at length be- 
coming impatient, proceeded to the church ; where not find- 
ing Annette, and concluding that she had returned by 
anuther route, he hastened to the house of her mother. She 
had not arrived here, however, and the most fearful appre- 
hensions filled his mind. He returned again to the church, 
and knocking loudly at the house of Le Pére , 
which joined it, demanded when Annette had left the sacred 
edifice. The priest replied through the window, that she 
had left the confessional at nine o’clock, and that was all he 
knew. Agonized by the wildest fears and suspicions, Jules 
aroused all his friends in the village, and they ia” 
every direction, calling aloud on Annette ; and night was 
passed in vain searches for the luckless maiden. 

Morning, that morning which was to have crowned his 
happiness for ever, by making Annette his own, saw Jules, 
pale and haggard, distraction gleaming in his eyes, and drops 
of cold perspiration bursting from his forehead, approach 
with his friends the bank of the river, which they proposed 
to draw with net, as being the only place as yet unexplored. 

While we leave them employed in this melancholy office, 
we must return to the female friend who had left Annette at 
the church. She sought an interview with the servant of the 
priest, whom she closely i 
the unhappy girl had decided on returning by a certain route, 
and had she done so, she could not have failed to meet Jules, 
~~ waa naar See ae tbareimmre trict 
™m - 

The servant stated that Le Pére Laungard had given ber 


a commission to execute at the village the evening before, | 


and bad told her she might remain there until twelve o'clock. 
This unselicited permission struck her as something extra- 
ordinary, and she did not avail herself of it to the full extent. 
She returned about nine o'clock, and having let herself in, 
was eating her supper, when she heard a violent struggle in 


Pro-|| the room above that where she was sitting, and a sound of 


stifled groans. She ran 


stairs, and finding her master's 
door fastened, she de 


if he was ill, as she had been 


merely fallen over a chair; but there wasa in his 
voice which announced that he was are 

This was all that the servant could state; but it was enough 
to point the suspicions already excited, still more strongly to 
the i t. ~~ =-o* o 
The river was drawn, and close to its bank was found the 
corse of the beautiful and ill-fated Annette; her disheveled 
hair, and torn garments, bore evidence to the personal vio- 
lence she had sustained, ere she had been consigned to a 
watery grave, and the livid marks of fingers on her throat, 
en gpa A gt ree eng strangu- 
lation, ere she had been plunged into the river. ts 
of her dress, found attached to the briers, and locks of her 
| beautiful hair caught in them, gave indications of the route 


used every effort in his power to insinuate himself into|/ by which her corse had been evidently dragged along, and 


the good graces of Annette, and, by the softness and impas- 
sioned earnestness of his manner, he succeeded in exciting 
an interest in her mind—the more readily accorded, that her 
whole heart being engrossed, and the passion that filled it 
being fully reciprocated, left her disposed to think well of, 
and feel kindly towards, all the world. Often did Annette, 
in the innocence of her mind, and with that complacency 
which a mutual affection engenders, observe to Jules, what a 
pity it was that Le Pére Laungard, a geed-looking, amiabie 
young man, with so much sensibility, should be for ever ex- 
cluded the pale of conjugal ties. ‘* To live without loving,” 
said the pure Annette, “a to me to be impossible; 
and though he may like all his flock, as I do my friends and 
companions, still that is so different, se cold and unsatisfying 
a feeling incomparison with that which you, dear Jules, have 
awakened in my breast, that I cannot but pity all who are 
shut out from entertaining a similar one. Jules felt none of 
this pity or sympathy for Le Pére Laungard, for, with the 
instinctive perception of quick-sighted love, be had observed 
the furtive glances of the young priest directed to Annette, 
his disordered air and changing countenance, bis agitation 
and tremulous voice, when addressing her, and he liked not 
the flashing of Laungard’s eye whenever, as the affianced 
husband of Annette, he availed himself of the privileges that 
character gave him of holding her band in his, or encircling 
her small and yielding waist with his arm. The purity and 
reserve of Annette a restraint on Le Pare 


According to the usages of the Roman Catholic ligion 
Persons about to be united confess to their priest the night 
previous to the marriage 
_ the next morning prior to its celebration. 

Annette went to the church, which was about two miles 
distant from her home, eccowpanied by « female neighhor ; 














were traced even to the door of the priest’s house ; but when 
the servant came forth, with a fragment of the kerchief An- 
nette had worn, and which she had found in the ashes where 
the rest — — there — a left 
in the minds of the spectators, as to who was the perpetrator 
of the horrible deed. 

The murderer fled, pursued by the villagers; but having 
rushed into the river, he gained the opposite side in safety 
ere they arrived to see him again resume his flight. He 
passed the frontier, entered Piedmont, and there overcome 
with the sense of his guilt, and nearly dead with fatigue, be 
gave himself up to the civil suthorities. 

He was soon after claimed by the French, tried, and con- 
demned to the galleys for life; where be still dregs on a 
miserable existence, not daring to lift his eyes from the ground 
lest he should meet the glance of horror his presence never 
fails to excite in all who see him, and know his crime. 

Jules no longer able to remain in a spot now rendered in- 
supportable to him, gave up his little fortune to the mother 
of his Annette, enlisted at Grenoble, and soon after met his 
death, gallantly fighting at Algiers. 

The house of Le Pére Laungard, has been rezed to the 
ground by the inhabitants of the village; and a monument 
has been erected to the memory of the lovely but unfortunate 
Annette. 


en) 
Reaves of Antiquity; 
OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION... .8O. XVI. 


errr trt jo ey epweegey 
ELIJAH. 

A fiery was Elijah, and a flame of fire was the spirit 
of bis protatio othe Often did he call down this spirit 
from heaven, and consume in zeal hie own life. 

A = ay ee re pe NO weary, 
he rested in the barren beneath « solitary juniper-tree 
and thus sighed, “ It is enough! Lord, take now my soul,” 
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, as she maintained that | 
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And an angel of God strengthened him, so that he reached 
the mountain, where God took from his stoulders the burden 
of his prophetic office, and commanded him to anoint another 
in his stead, 

And when with Elisha, whom he had anointed, Elijah went 
to Jordan, there came a fiery chariot with fiery horses, and 
separated them one from the other, and Elijah was borne in 
a storm to heaven. 

a first form which met him in that world, = See 
. “Thou bast been zealous,” sai , 
setcbod qe bins Mloctehe hand in the glittering flames of the 
fiery-chariot, ‘‘ thou bast been zealous, my brother, with o 
burning zeal and hast suffered much for thy brethren. I have 
suffered like thee, yet have I prayed for their life and have 
offered my soul instead of theirs. And now come to the 
throne of the Judge of the Alimerciful.”’ With trembling steps 
Elijahapproached the cloud which surrounded the throne. 

* What wilt thou here, Elijah?” said a voice from the 
cloud; and Elijah answered, “I have Leen ceslous for Jeho- 
vah, for the God of Sa@baocth, and was left slone, and they 
sought after my life.” And behold a fire came forth from 
the cloud; but the Lord was not in the fire; and a mighty 
wind that shattered the rocks rushed before Elijah; but the 
Lord was not inthe wind. And after the fire and the wind, 
came a soft, still voice, and Jehovah was in that voice. The 
“ya felt it peretrating his inmost scul until the flame of 

is spirit beamed forth hke the dawn of morning. ‘ Rest,” 
said the voice, “ rest and refresh thee here; for the Lord is 
merciful and kind. Often shalt thou descend to the children 
of men, and shalt gently teach, and lovingly save and com- 
fort them.” 

Since then, often bas Elijah sought the children of men, 
but in another then his original fiery spirit. Invisibly, in 
foreign shape he mingles in the conversations of those who 
search after wisdom, and unites theirsouls. In the domestic 


| relations he turns the heart of the father to the children and 


the heart of the children to the fathers! He saves from 
dangers, and answers the prayerful with comfort and conso- 
lation. In the person of John, he went forth like the morn- 
ing-star before the arising sun. Yea, even the Son of Love 
himself he strengthened upon the holy mountain of rapture 
and transfiguration. 


THE PROPHET'’S MIRACULOUS STAFF. 

“ Gird thy loins,” said Elisha to bis servant Gehazi when 
the Shunamite woman implored him to reanimate the body 
oi her son; “ Gird thy loins, and take this staff in thy hand. 
And if thou meetest any one by the way, salute him not: and 
if any should greet thee answer not his salutation, and lay 
my staff upon the face of the child: then wil! his sou! retgrn 
to him again. . 

Joyfuliy Gehazi took the "s miraculous eteff, after 
which he hed so long ired; for he hed long desired to 
perform s miracle. ‘“ Whither hastenest thou, Gebazi?” 
cried Jebu the son of Nimshi to him. “To awaken one 
that is dead,” snswered Gehazi ; “‘ See, here is the staff of 
the prophet.” 

Filled with curiosity a multitude collected, and ran behind 
him and before him : from all the places and villeges through 
which he journeyed, the peopie hastened after him, to behold 
the raising of the dead. 

With light steps Gebazi went before them, and when they 
came to Shunim, entered in and Ieid the staff upon the face 
of the child. 

But there was no voice nor feeling. He turned the staff 
around and placed it differently, to the right and left, above 
and below : the child awoke not, and Gehazi was mocked 
by the multitude. Covered with confusion he returned beck 


‘10 the prophet, and appearing before him said: “ The child 


is not awakened.” 

Then Elisha took the staff and hastened to Shunim, and 
went into the house, and shut to the door before them all. 
And he prayed to the Lord, and rose up. and laid himeelf 
upon the child, his mouth upon the child’s mouth, his eyes 
upon the eyes of the child, and spread himself over him until 
its body became warm. Wherewith resuscitated he the 
dead? With his silent, bumble prayer, with his disinterested, 
self-sacrificing love. 

“ There take thy son!" said he to the mother, and the 
vain Gehazi stood abashed. 





A Bisnor’s Humititr.—John Knox's “ Blast of the Trum- 
pet against the monstrous regimen,” gave great offence to 
Queen Elizabeth, who could not bear to be bearded in ber 
“ pride of place;” and Dr. Aylmer, having written a courtly 
answer to "s work, he was advanced to the See of Lon- 
don. In his work Aylmer bad advised the prelates to be con- 
tent with “‘ priest-like,” and not w seek after “ like 
fortunes ; but when he wee made s blhop be forges hie doo: 
trine, and being one day reminded of it, he replied in the 
St. Paul, “ When I was « child I spake as a child, 
ae ; but when I became « man, I put away 
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THE MOTHERLESS. 
BY MRS. ABDY, 

Lient is thy spirit, thou blooming boy, 
With the bounding step and the glance of joy, 
And gay is the laugh of thy sister fair, 
a flings pee: Go cannes Rar areay hair; 

stranger might pause thy sports 
And smile on the picture of health and glee; 
Bat I view thy gladness in deep distress, 
For I mourn the fate of the Motherless. 


Thou hast kissed that mother’s clay-cold cheek— 
Thou know’st that her accents, kind and meek, 
Can cheer not thy listening ear again: 

Thou hast joined the gloomy funeral train, 

And thy tears have flowed o’er the silent dead— 
But those tears were banished as soon as shed: 
O, the infant heart is slow to guess 

The woes in store for the Motherless. 


Thy father laves thee, but 

Have spread in his way snares, 

He toils for thee in the world’s vast mart, 

ues Roouly Givws Sen a-cuaenst a hevens 
here are none to point out budding charms, 

Or to place thee fondly in his ae 

And his passing visit and brief caress 

Can litue profit the Motheriess. 


But thy childish glee is a blessed boon, 

The knowledge of ill will come all too soon ; 
Thou shalt tread in Study’s ragged ways, 
Yet welcome no fond familiar praise: 

Thou must not paint, in thy dreams of bliss, 
The clasping arm or the thrilling kiss ; 

A home indeed thou wilt still possess, 

But drear is the home of the Motherless. 


When the flattering world shall thy steps invite 
To its flowery path an.! its halls of light, 

Thou wilt not the precious ard bear 

Of a gentle Mother's whispe yer. 

Those flowers shall perish, that light decline, 
And the pangs of blighted hope be thine; 

But who shall pity thy soul's distress? 

There are few to feel for the Motherless. 


I may not the fearful storms allay, 
That darkly threaten thy future way; 
I can but pray that a heavenly arm 
May kindly shield thee from wrong and harm. 
O turn, dear children, to One above, 
His Mercy is more than human love, 
And His power can even soothe and bless 
‘%~ The thorny path of the Motherless. 
From Blackwood's Magazine for Feb. 
THE AFFGHANISTAN EXPEDITION. 
Potitics or tur East. 

“In the light of precaution,,"’ says Gibbon, “ all conquest 
must be ineffectual unless it could be universal; for, if suc- 
cessful, it only involves the belli in additional 
difficulties and a wider sphere of hostility.” All ages bave 
demonstrated the truth of this profound observation. The 
Romans conquered the neighboring states of Italy and Gaul, 
only to be brought into collision with the fiercer and more 
formidable nations of Germany and Parthia. Alexander 
overran Media and Persia, only to see his armies rolled back 
before the arms of the Scythians, or the innumerable legions 
of India; and the empire of Na , Victorious over the 
states of Germany and Italy, recoiled at length before the 
aroused indignation of the Northern powers. The British 
empire in India, the most extraordinary work of conquest 
which modera times has exhibited, forms no exception to the 
truth of this general principle. The storming of Seringape- 
tam, and the overthrow of the House of Tippoo, only exposed 
us to the incursions of of the Mehratta horse. The subjuga- 
tion of the Mathrattas involved us in a des 
ful conflict with the power of Holkar. His subjugation 
brought us in contact with the independent and brave moun- 
taineers of Nepaul; and even their conquest, and the estab- 
lishment of the British frontier on the summit of the Himala- 
yan snows, has not given that security to our Eastern posses- 
sions for which its rulers have so long and strenuously con- 
tended; and the stream of the Indus, beyond the 
mountains of Cashmere, it has been deemed necessary to es- 
tablish the terror of the British arms, and the influence of 
the British name. 

That such an incursion into Central Asia has vastly ex- 
tended the both of our diplomatic and hostile rela- 
tions; that it has brought us in contact with the fierce and 
barbarous northern tribes, and erected our outposts almost 
within sight of the Russian videttes, is no impeachment 
whatever of the wisdom and expediency of the measure, if it 
has been conducted with due regard to and 
rules of art in its execution. It is the of all conquer- 
ing powers to be ex to this necessity of advancing in 

said, and he said with 
was not to blame for the ts he under. 
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and doubt- i of 


the || ghanistan, and awakened in the breasts of the Persians the 
pleasing bope, that from those distant regions the arms of |} bound 
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was the head merely of a military republic, to whom exertion 
was existence; and that the first pause in his advance was 
the commencement of his fall. No one can have studied the 
eventful history of his times, without being satisfied of the 
justice of these observations. The British empire in the 
Enast is not, indeed, like his in Europe, one tl es injust- 
ice and supported by pillage. Protection and improvement, 
and not spoliation and misery, have followed in the rear of 
the English flag; an te sable acparposderbae vie 4 now 
permanently enjoy rotection security which hereto- 
fore they had only tamed onder tho twhnclent telana of Baber 
and Aurungzebe. But still, notwithstanding all its experi- 
enced benefits, the British sway in Hindostan is essentially 
that of opinion; it is the working and middle classes who are 
benefitted by its existence. The interests and passions of too 
many of the rajahs and inferior nobility are injured by its con- 
tinuance, to render it a matter of doubt that a large and 
formidable body of malecontents are to be found within the 
bosom of their territories, who would take advantage of the 
first external disaster to raise again the long-forgotten stand- 
Napoleoa in Europe, our first movement of serious retreat 
ae be epee gouge asedte. | a ay aes Sate 
wanting to ai possessed nobles in the recovery of 
their pernicious authority. Whoever raises the cemndand of 
even probable warfare is sure of followers in India; the war 
castes throughout Hindostan, the Rajpoots of the Northern 
provinces, are panting for the signal of hostilities, and the 
moment the standard of native independence is raised, hun- 
dreds of thousands of the Mahratta horse would cluster 
around it, ardent to carry the s and the torch into 
ful villages, and renew the glorious days of pillage and confla- 


gration. 

But is it not only within our natural frontier of the Indus 
and the Himalaya that the necessity of continually advancing, 
if we would exist in safety, is felt in the British empire in 
the East. The same necessity is imposed upon it by its ex- 
ternal relations with foreign powers. It is too powerful to 
be disregarded in the balance of Asiatic politics; its fame 
has extended far into the regions of China and Tartary; its 
name must be respected or despised on the banks of the Oxus 
and the shores of the Araxes. The vast powers which lie 
between the British and Russian frontiers cannot remain 
neutral; they must be induenced by the one or the other 
power. ‘As little,” said Alexander the Great, “as the 
heavens can admit of two suns, can the earth admit of two 
rulers of the East.” 

Strongly as all nations, in all ages, have been impressed 
with military success as the ae of diplomatic ad- 
vances, there is no part of the world in which it is so essen- 
tial to political influence asin the East. Less informed than 
those of Europe in regard to the real of their oppo- 
nents, and far less prospective im thei pri policy, 


the || sions of Erivan yi 


——— 
ions of Russia, the peril in that quarter is so instant 
apparent, that the Persian government have never failed 
to take advantage of every successive impulse communicated 
to British influence, by their victories in Hindostan, tocement 
their alliance and draw closer their relation with this country. 
The storming of Seringapatam was immediately followed by a 
defensive treaty between Persia and Great Britain, in 1800, 
by which it was stipulated, that the English merchant should 
be on the footing of the most favored nation, and that 
no Ew force should be permitted to pass through 
the Persian territories toward Hindostan. Every successive 
addition made to our Indian empire; every triumph of our 
Indian arms, drew closer the relations between Great Britain 
and the Court of Tehran; and it was not till the wretched 
days of economy and retrenchment began, till the honor of 
E was forgotten in the subservience to popular clamor, 
her ultimate interests overlooked in the thirst for imme- 
diate ularity, that any decay in our influence with the 
court of Persia was perceptible. In those ditastrous days, 
however, when the strong foundations of the British empire 
were loosened, in obedience to the loud democratic clamor 
for retrenchment, thé advantages we had gained in Central 
Asia were thrown away. With an infatuation which now 
appears almost inctedible, but which wes then lauded by the 
whole Liberal party as the very hight of economic wisdom, 
we destroyed our navy at Bombay, thereby surrendering the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf to any other hostile power that 
chose to occupy them; we red our Indian army from 
two hundred and eighty to one hundred and sixty 
men, thereby exposiag ourselves to the contempt of the na- 
tive powers, by whom respect is never paid but to strength, 
and weakening the attachment of the native population, who 
found themselves in great part shut out from the dazzling 
career of British conquest; and we suffered Persia to com- 
bat, single-handed, the dreadful power of Russia in 1827, and 
never sent either a guinea or a ba to save the barrier of 
Hindostan from Muscovite dismemberment. These dis- 
graceful deeds took place during the haleyon re 4 of Liberal 
administration; when the Tories nominally held the reins, 
but the Whigs really possessed the power of government; 
when that infallible criterion of right and wrong, popular 
opinion, was implicitly obeyed; when the democratic cry for 
retrenchment pervaded, penetrated, and paralysed every de- 
partment of the state ; and when, amidst the mutual and loud 
compliments of the Ministerial and Opposition benches, the 
foundations of the British empire were loosened, and the 
strength of the British arms withered in the hands of con- 
ceding administrations. The consequences might easily have 
ranany Sevc province after province was reft by the Mus- 
covite invaders from the Persian empire; fortress after for- 
tress yielded to the terrible Lacy cami oe 
rent of the Araxes was bestrode ir battal ; 
to their cannon; and Persia avoided 





nations of Asia are almost entirely gove by present suc- 
cess in their diplomatic conduct. Remote or contingent dan- 
ger produces little impressiom upon them; present peril is 
only looked at. They never negotiate till the dagger is at 
their throat: but whenever it is there, they speedily acqui- 


yielding ap tes whole Northern barrier 
and most warlike provinces to the power of Russia. It is 
immaterial to us whether these consequences tock place un- 
der the nominal rule of Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, or the 
Duke of Wellington; suffice it to say, they all took place 


total conquest ouly 





esce in whatever is exacted of them. Regarding the success 
of their opponents as the indication of the will of destiny, 
they bow, not only with submission, but with cheerfulness to 
it. All our diplomatic advances in the East, accordingly, have 
followed in the train of military success; all our failures have 
been consequent on the neglect to assert with due spirit the 
rights and dignity of the British empire. The celebrated 

maxim, parcere subjectis et debellare superbos, is 
not there a principle of policy; it is a rule of necessity; it is 
the condition of existence to every powerful state. 

The court of Persia is, inan especial manner, subject to the 
influence of these external considerations. Weakened by 
long-continued and interminable domestic feuds, 
scarce capable of mustering round the standards of Cyrus and 
Darius, tweaty thousand soldiers, destitute alike of wealth, 
military organization, or central powers, the Kings of Tehran 
are yet obliged to maintain a doubtful existence in the midst 

neighboring and powerful states. The Ottoman empire 
has long pressed from the West them, and transmitted, 
since the era when the religion of Mahomet was in its cra- 
die, the indelible hatred of the successors of Othman against 
the followers of Ali. In later times, and since the Cross 
has become triumphant over the Crescent, the Russian em- 
pire has pressed upon them with ceaseless ambitien from the 
North. More ly formidable than the standards of 
either Timour or Gengis Khan, her disciplined battalions 
have crossed the Caucasus, spread over the descending hills 
of Georgia, and brought the armies of Christ to the foot of 
Mount Ararat, and the shores of the Araxes. Even the 
South has not been freed from ominoys signs and heart-stir- 
ting events; the fame of the British arms, the justice of the 
British rule have spread far into the regions of Central Asia; 
the storming of Seringapatam, the fall of Scindiah, the con- 
quest of Holker, have resounded among the mountains of A® 








tions of Engiaod and Russia, Persia may again emerge to 





that he was forced on by inviocible necessity; that he 


the avenger is destined to come; Seer | 


her ancient the of the earth. 
The anitanse of Fassia soo obotonaly shgentened by th 


during the government of the masses; and that the princi- 
ples on which were founded were those which had been 
advocated for a century by the whole Whig party, and 
which were then, as they still are, praised and lauded to the 
skies by the whole Liberal leaders of every denomination. 
The consequences of this total direliction of national char- 
acter and interests, in order to gratify the short-sighted pas- 
sions of an illiberal democracy, rapidly developed themselves. 
ia, encou by the success with which she had broken 
the barri: > of Hindostan in Central Asia, continued her ag- 
gressions on the Ottoman empire in Eurone. The Turkish 
fleet was destroyed by the assistance of a British force at 
Navarino; the Russian arms were carried across the Balkan 
by British sufferance to Adrianople; and the Ottoman em- 
pire, trembling for its existence, was glad to subscribe a 
treaty which virtually surrendered the Danube and its whole 
Northern defences to the Russian power. Not content with 
this, the rulers of England, during the halcyon days of the 
Reform mania, descended to still lower degradations and un- 
paralleled acts of infatuation. When the Pacha of Egypt ree 
volted againet the Ottoman power, which seemed thus alike 
deserted by its allies and crushed by its enemies, and the dis- 
astrous battle of Koniah threatened to bring the Egyptian 
legions to the shores af Scutari, we turned a deaf ear to the 
earnest prayer of the distressed Sultan for aid. Engrossed 
in striving to. uer Antwerp in Northern, and Lisbon in 
Southern oni the advantage of revolutionary France, 
we bad not a guinea nor a gun to spare to preserve the inter- 
ests, or up! the honor of England in the Dardanelles, and 
we threw Turkey, as the price ef existence, into the arms of 
Russia. The rest is well known. The Muscovite battalions 
gave the requisite aid; the domes of Constantinople reftected 
the lights of their bivouacs on the mountain of the giant; the 
arma of Ibrabim recoiled before this new and unexpected an- 
tagonist, and the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi delivered Turkey 
band and foot, into the hands.of Russia, re the 
Busine @ Muscovite lake, and for ever shut out the 
fle ¢ from the navigation of its. waters, or the defence of the 


ary eaiyel revue ofthis timarooa and yaellating policy, 
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naval and military force in India, were not slow 
themselves. It soon appeared that the 


British 
ceased to be regarded with any voepens in Shs Basis and that | 


all our influence derived from our victories 


diplomatic secrets connected with them have not yet been 


British power in India, deserted by us, and sub- 

Rb apn wae conanuars a throw herself into the 
arms latter. ersian army was 8 ily 

Reged 203 brostion 


ized on a better and more effective footi on 
of Russian officers ; and several Russian dis- 
guised under the name of deserters, were i with, | 


and gave consistency to, the Persian army. ‘The British off- 
cers, whe had hitherto had the direction of that force, were 
obliged to retire; insult, the invariable precursor in the East 
of injury, was heaped upon the Britise subjects; redress was 


M’Neill himself was obliged to leave the cuurt of Tehran, 
from the numerous crosses and vexations to which he was ex- 
posed. Having thus got quit of the shadow even of British 
influence throughout the whole of Persia, the Russians were 


Hindostan ; the siege of Herat, the head of the defile which 

leads to the Indus, was undertaken by the Persian . 

under Russian guidance; and Russian emissaries and diple- 

macy, ever preceding their urms, had already crossed the 

Himalaya snows, and were stirring up the weds of subdued 
i 


but unextinguished hostility in the Birman empire, among 
- Nepaulese mountaineers, and the discontented rajahs 


years, been the beaten and well-known track 
by which the mercantile communication has been kept up be- 


tween the plains of the Ganges and the steppes of Upper || mand. But his situation, 


Asia. Herat stands at the head of this defile. Its la- 


wealth which renders it by far the most important city in the 

heart of Asia, have been entirely formed of the caravan trade, 

which, from time immemorial, has passed through its walle, 

going and returning from Persia to Hindostan. When Ne- 

poleon, in conjunction with the Emperor Paul, projected the 

nen pz Seton pomranene te. 9 Snes olay & Feel 
i ossacks, 


disquiet himself about apprehensions that an will 
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rear to jostan 


Since our empire in India had waxed so powerful as to at-| 


tract the envy of the Asiatic tramontane nations, it became, 
therefore, a matter of necessity to maintain our influence 
among the nations who held the keys of this pass. A 


istan was to India what Piedmont has long been to Italy; | 


even a second Hannibal or Napoleon might be stopped in its 
long mountain and interminable barren hiils. If, in- 


powers, it might be wise to consider the Indus and the Him- 
alaya as our frontier, and to disregard entirely the distant 
hostility or complicated di of the Northern Asiatic 
na But as long as I like Italy, possesses the fatal 


ern sterility, and its riches by barbarian poverty, so most 
the ruler of the land preserve with jealous ne ber, move 
into its bosom, and sit with frowning majesty at the entrance 









diplomacy in || cause, if we would only give them 
the results of which are well known to the public, though the | 
re- 


Suffice it to say, that Persia, which for a quarter of| 
coupled with the well-known and fearful reduction of our | 
u connunp bas been the firm ally, and in faet the advanced | 







in vain by the British Embassador; and Sir Jobu | had been 


of || temporizing, conceding, and shunning present danger, which 


} a matter of necessity; or, it all even if we hed been 


enemy 
the long and dificult deGle which leads ik its| 
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Cabool were front of the danger; the Russian and 
Persian arms could never have approached the Indus until 
they were subdued ; and consequently their adhesion to our 
support, might 
ascertain. It is well known that Dost Ma- 
been firmly attached to the British alli- 
ance within these few years by the expenditure of a hundred 
thousand pounds, and the aid of a few British officers to or- 
ganize his forces. And when it is recollected that the Sultan 
alone and unaided by us, held out against the whole 
power of Persia, directed by Russian officers, for one year 
and nine months, it is evident both with what a strong 
spirit of resistance to Northern aggression the Afighanistan 
states are animated, and what elements of resistance they 
possess among themselves, even when unaided, against North- 
erTrhe immense 0d the support of the tribes 
immense advantage of su the 
inhabiting the valley of Seyita, ws holding in their hands 
the keys of Hindostan, was foregone by the British power in 
India, ag from the dilapidated state to which the army 
uced by the miserable retrenchment forced upon 
the Government by the democratic cry for economy at home, 
and partly from the dread of involving ourselves in hostility 
with Runjeet Sing, the formidable chief of Lahore, whose 
hostility to the Affghanistans was hereditary and inveterate ; 
and there can be little doubt that the conclusion of owen | 
offensive and defensive, with the powers of Cabool, 
have excited great discontent, if not provoked open hostility, 
at the court of Lahore. In relinquishing their hold of the 
Affgbanistan states from the dread of compromising their 
relations with the wily potentate of the Indus, the British 
Government in India were only acting upon that system of 




















has characterized all their public acts ever since the influence 
of the urban masses became predominant in the British coun 
cils. But it is now apparent, that in breaking with the Aff 
ghans toconciliate the rajah, the British incurred the greater 
ultimate, to avoid the present less danger. Runjeet Sing, 
indeed, was a formidable , with seventy thousand men, 
and one hundred and fifty pi of cannon under his com- 
tween the British territory on 
one side, and the Affghans on the other, rendered him incap- 
able of making any effectual resistance. His military force 
was by no means equal to what had been wielded by Tippoo 
or the Mabrattas, and his rear was exposed to the incursions 
of his hereditary and inveterate enemies in the Affghanistan 
meuntains. Still, more than all, his territories were pierced 
by the great and navigable river of the Indue—the best 

sible base for British operations, le of conveying 

the muniments of war and the prov i 
heart of his dominions. In these circumstances, it is evident 


driven into hostilities with him, it would have been a far less 


had 

We had been reduced to such a pass by the economy, conces- 
| sion, and pusillanimity of former Governments, that we had 
no alternative but either to see the whole of Central Asia and 
Northern Hindostan arrayed in one formidable league, under 
Russian guidance, against us, or to make a desperate and 
hazardous attempt to regain our lost character. We have 

ferred the latter alternative; and the expedition of Lord 
Auckland, boldly conceived and vigorously executed, kas 
hitherto, at least, been crowned with the most signal success. 
That it was also attended with great and imminent hazard is 
equally certain; but the existence of that peril, imposed upon 
us by the short-sighted varsimonious spirit of the mercantile 
ser od —— which for years past have 
swa ritish empire, is no impeachment whatever, 
caer eta chetian of somuihay-al adventurous step 
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achieved. They were undertaken in a truly British spirit— 
executed by whom they may, they emanated from Conserva- 
tive principles. As much as the ruinous reduction and par- 
simonious spirit of Lord William Bentinck's administration 
~y the influence of democratic retrenchment 
in great council of the ire, so much does the expedi- 
tion to A felicitous revival of the true 
English in the same assembly. At both periods it is 
easy to see, that, not nomi: a age teen 
of power, her Majesty's opposition y ruled the state. In 
the Afghanistan expedition there was very little of the econ- 
omy which cut in twain the Indian army, but very much of 
the spirit which animated the British troops at Assaye and 
Laswarree ;—there was very little of the truckling which 
brought the Russians to Constantinople, but a great deal of 
the energy which carried the English to Paris. 

In a military point of view, the expedition to Afghanistan 
is one of the most memorable events of modern times. For 
the first time since the days of Alexander the Great, a civ- 
ilized army has the mighty Larriore of dosorte and 
moutains which Persia from Hindosten; and the 

udigy has been exhibited to an astonished world of a remote 
sland in the E seas pushing forward its mighty arms 
into the heart of Asia, and carrying its victorious standards 
into the strong-holds of Mahometan faith and the cradle of 
the Mogul empire. Neither the intricate streams of the Pun- 
jab, nor the rapid flow of the Indus, nor the waterless moun- 
tains of Afighanistan, nor the far-famed bastions of Ghuznee, 
have been able to arrest our course. For the first time in 
the history of the world, the tide of conquest has flowed up 
Jrom Hindostan into Central Asia; the Eu race has 
asserted its wonted superiority over the Asiatic; reversing 
the march of Timour and Alexander, the sable battalions of 
the Ganges have appeared as conquerors on the frontiers of 
Persia, and on the confines of the steppes of Samarcand.— 
So marvelous and unprecedented an event is indeed fitted to 
awaken thecontemplation of every thoughtful mind. It speeks 
volumes as to the mighty step made by the human race in the 
last five hundred years, and indicates the vast agency and un- 
bounded effects of that free spirit, of which Britain is the cen- 
tre, which has thus, for a season at least, inverted the here- 
tofore order of nature, made the natives of Hindostan appear 
as victors in the country of Gengis Khan, and brought the 
standards of civilized Europe, though in the inverse order, 
into the footsteps of the phalanx of Alexander. 

Though such, however, have been the marvels of the Brit- 
ish expedition te Central Asia, yet it is not to be disguised 
that it was attended by at least equal perils; and never, per- 
haps, since the British standard appeared upon the plains of 
Hindostan, was their empire in such danger as during the 
dependence of this glorious but hazardous expedition. Tt 
was, literally speaking, to our Indian’ empire what the expe 
dition to Moscow was tothe European dominion of Napoleon. 
Hitherto, indeed, the result has been different, and we de- 
voutly hope that, in that respect, the dissimilarity will con- 
tinue. But in both cases the danger was the same. It was 
the moving forward a large force so far from its resources 
and the base of its operations, which in both cases constituted 
the danger. If any serious check had been sustained by our 
troops in that distant enterprise ; if Runjeet Sing had proved 
openly treacherous, and aseailed our rear and cut off our 
plies when the bulk of our force was far advanced in the A 
ghanistan defiles; if the Bolan pase had been defended with 
& courage equal to its physical strength; if the powder-bags 
which blew open the of Ghuznee had missed fire, or the 
courage of those who them had quailed under the extra- 
ordinary perils of their mission, the fate of the expedition 
would in all ——— have been changed, and « disaster as 
great as the cutting off of Crassus and his legions in Meso- 
potamia, would have resounded like a clap of thunder through 
the whole of Asia. Few, if any, of the brave men who bad 
Cements a ae rely rd have rewrned; the 

and the Nepaulese would have immediately appeared 
in arms; the Mahratta and Pindaree horse would have reis- 
sembled round their standards; and, while the 
British empire in Hi rocked to its foundation, an Aff- 
ghanistan army, directed by Russian officers, and swelled by 
the predatory tribes of Central Asia, would have poured down, 
thirsting for plunder and panting for blood, on the devoted 


plains of Hindostan. 
Subsequent events have revealed, in the clearest 


}manner, the imminent danger in which the English empire in 


the East was placed at the period of the Afghanistan expe- 
dition. So low had the reputation of the British name sunk 
in the East, that even the Chinese, the most unwarlike and 
least precipitate of the Asiatic empires, had ventured to offer 
a signal injury to the British interests and insult vo the Brit- 
~ Lees a on Gane on i a 
previous ration for , that it was 
twelve months the insult was offered that ships of war 
could be fitted out in the British harbors to attempt to seek 
for redress. It is now ascertained that a vast conspiracy bad 
foot in the Indian 
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aie instantly commenced hostilities, but a formidable insur- 


rection would have broken out among the semi-independent 
rajahs, in the very vitals of our power. And yet it was while 
resting on the smouldering fires of such a that Lord 


William Bentinck and the Liberal Administration of India 
thought fit to redace our military force to one-half, and shake 
the fidelity of the native troops by the reduction of their pay 
and allowances. 

But this proved hostility of so large a portion of the native 
powers suggests matter for further and most serious consider- 
ation. It is clear, that although the British Government has, 
to an immense degree, benefitted India, yet it has done so 
chiefly by the preservation of peace, and the suppression of 
robbery throughout its vast dominions; and it is painfully 
evident that hardly any steps have yet been taken to reconcile 
the natives to our dominion by the extended market which we 
have opened to their industry. The startling fact which Mr. 
Mon Martin has clearly established, that, notwith- 
standing all this was prophesied of, the trade of India has 
been, inc ‘ha toenty pale pabeetioe, ese eae 
years than the twenty 7 gy Sey 
strates some vital defect in our colonial policy. Nor is it 
difficult to see where that error is to be found. We have 
loaded the produce of India—suger, indigo, &c.—with du- 
ties of nearly a hundred per cent., while we have deluged 
them with our own manufactures at an import duty of tio or 
three per cent. In our anxiety to find a vent for our own 
manufactures on the continent of Hindostan, we seem to have 
entirely forgotten that there was another requisite ind 
bly necessary towards the success of our projects even for our | 
own interests—to give them the means of paying for them. 
Our conduct towards our colonies, equally with that to foreign 
states, bas exhibited reciprocity all on one side—with this 
materia! difference, that we have, in our blind anxiety to con- 
ciliate foreign states, allowed the whole benefits of reciprocity 
treaties to rest with them ; while, in selfish legislation towards 
our colonial subjects, we have taken the whole to ourselves. 


So vast is the im of our Indian ions to the 
British empire, so boundless the for her manuv- 
factures which might be opened if a truly wise and liberal 
policy were pursued towards our Indian jons, that 
there is nothing more to be regretted than that there has not 


hitherto issued from the press a popular and readable history 
fear fallen pamecdoms. Acker bun, indecd, with gous! 
industry, narrated the leading facts, and supported them by a 
variety of interesting official documents. Bat it is in vain to | 
conceal that his book possesses no attractions to the general 
reader; and accordingly, although it will always be a stan- 
dard —s reference to s studying Indian affairs, it| 
has not will not uce impression vu; public | 
abought. It was, bnew with pecelar eee ae we 


fonea ty bane the C. on Indian Hi , just pub- 
r. Thornwn, already known to the eastern 
by his work on India, and its State and Prospects. From 
the cursory examination we have been able to give to this 

interesting work, we have only reason to regret that the | 
pew bo has not been more comprehensive in his plan, and | 
that, instead of chapters on British India since the eet 
tration of the Marquis Wellesley, in one volame, he has not 
given to the world a full history of the period in three. The 
work is distinguished by judgement, candor and research, 
and is, beyond all doubt, the most valuable that has yet ap | 
peared on the recent history of India. We would beg leave | 
only to suggest to the able author, that his next edition should 
extend to two volumes, and should embrace the whole events 
of the of which he treats; in particular, that Lord 
Hastings's war in 1817 should be more fully enlarged upon, | 
and that exertions should be made, by the introduc- | 
tion of picturesque incidents and vivid descriptions, to interest | 
the mass of the nation in a subject dailyrising in importance, 
and upon which must soon be called to exercise the 
fanctions of direct legislation. 

To have engaged in and successfully accomplished such an 
undertaking ; to have overcome so many and such formida- 
ble intervening obstecles, and planted the British guns in 
triumph on the walls of Herat, is one of the most glorious 
exploits which have ever graced the long annals of British 
military prowess. That oursoldiers were undaunted in battle 
and irresistible in the breach, has often been » in the 
fields alike of Asiatic and Eu n fame. But here they 
have exhibited qualities of a totally different kind, and in 
which hitherto they were net su to have been equal to 
the troops of other states. They have successfully accom- 
plished marches unparalleled in modern times for their length 
and hardship; surmounted Sonnet ty Sloe ee om he 
which the of the St. Berna ‘apoleon must s' 
into insiguifcance; and solved the great problem, so much 
debated, and hitherto unascertained in military science, as to 
the ity of an European force, with the implements 
and incumbrances of modern warfare, surmounting the desert 
and mountain tracts which separate Persia from Hindostan. 
Involved as we are in the pressing interests of domestic 
politics, and in the never-ending agitation of domestic con- 
cerns, the attention of the British public has been little at- 





the continent, and which will 
lustre in the annals of history. 


Jrom Astracan to the G 


aa stupendous event; but it is one evidently | 
calculated to fix the attention of the military nations on |} the Oxus, and the Oxus 
stant forth in isperishable 





There is result which may and sbould follow from our 
undertakings in Affghanistan, which, i ly improved, 
may render it the means of strengthening, fod y a8 moet easel | 
manner, our possessions in the East. The Indus and the 
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a on Soom tho polat whase wetgnenpsenaion 
ceases, it is a passage of only five or six days to the valley 
of Cabool.’ If, therefore, the | Ae pte me A them- 
selves at Cabool, they will have no difficulty in reaching the 


Himalaya are the natural frontier of our dominiuns ; theyate |] possessions of Shah Shoojah; and their establishment will 


what the Danube and the Rhine were to the Romans, and 
the former of these streams to Napoleon’s empire. The (ndus 
is navigable for fifteen hundred miles, and for nine hundred 
by steamers of war and mercantile vessels of heavy burden. 
It deseends in nearly a straight line from the impassable 
rier of the Himalaya to the Indian Ocean; its stream is 
rapid, and its surface so broad, that no hostile force can 
sibly cross it in the face of a powerful defensive marine. 
Never was an empire which had such a frontier for its pro- 
tection; never was such a base afforded for military opere- 
tions as on both its banks. Provisions for any number of 
soldiers ; warlike stores to any amount; cannon sufficient for 
a hundred thousand men, can with ease ascend its waves.— 
Vain is the rapidity of its current; the power of steam has 
given to civilized man the means of overcoming it; and before 

nany years ure exptrod, Brivieh yessels, from every harbor in 
the United Kingdom, may ascend that mi stream, and 
open fresh and hitherto unheard-of markets itish indus- 
try in the boundless regions of Central Asia. Now, then, is 
the time to secure the advantages, and gain the mastery of 
thie mercantile artery and frontier stream ; and, by means of 
fortified stations on its banks, and a 
ay th gi bosom, to gain oe Tie barrier to 
our (ndian possessions, nst which, if duly supported by 
manly vigor at home, +d wine cdenlalenretios tater ladies 
provinces, all the efforts of northern ambition will beat in vain. 

But there is one consideration deserving of especial notice 
which necessarily follows from this successful irruption. The 
— of marching over land to India is now solved: the 

ussians have come down from St. Petersburg to Herat, and 
the British have come up from Delhi to the same place.— 
English cannon are now planted in the embrasures, against 
which, twelve months ago, the Russian shot were directed ; 
and if twenty thousand British could march from Delhi to 
Candahar and Cabeol, forty thousand Russians may march 
anges and Calcutta. Our success 
has opened the path in the East to Russian ambition ;—the 
stages of our ascending army point out the stations for their 
descending host; and the ease with which our triumph has 
been effected will dispel any doubts which they may have en- 
tertained as to the practicability of ultimately accomplishing 
the long-cherished object of their ambition, and conquering 
in Calcutta the empire of the East. This is the inevitable 
result of our success; but it is one which should excite no 
despording feeling in any British bosom ; and we allude to it, 
not with the selfish, unpatriotic of chilling the national 
ardor at our success, but in order, if possible, to arouse the 
sien ev hich thvy exo called, and the wider ophaso of danger 
ties tu whi are » c 
and hostility in which they are involved. 

It is no longer possible to disguise that the sphere of hos- 
tility and diplomatic exertion has been immensely extended 
by oursuccess in Affghanistan. Hitherto the politics of India 
have formed, as it were, a world to themselves ; a dark range 
of intervening mountains or arid deserts, were supposed to 
separate Hindostan from Ceatral Asia; and however much 
we might be disquieted at home by the progress of Russian 
or French ambition, no serious fears were ever entertained 
that either would be able to accomplish the Quixotic exploit 
of passing the western range of the Himalaya mountains. 
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tan expedition, among the Afighanistan tribes. 

, if recent accounts can be relied on, this effect has 
t. Dost Mohammed, expelled from his king- 
among the Tartar tribes; backed by 

he already redppeared over the hills, and 
dominions, and the on their re- 


Bribe outweigh the influence established by the British, 
become 


their 
of his ions, 
fo to Aigbanina, have already received orders to halt. 
us 


that it is not in our case, as it was in the case of 


| the F at Moscow, that when they thought the campaign 


over it was only going to commence. 
ing, , our success in Affghanistan as having ac- 


ons 
equi and manned a fleet of withstanding the 
pos armament which Ni has always ready for 


eH yecees in Se Parse! Have we Sees 
twenty shi i irty frigates to meet the thir? 
ships of tho tine and denen AA which Nicholas bes 
always equipped at Cronstadt? we we thirty thousand 
men in London ready to meet the thirty thousand veterans 
| whom the Czar hes constantly prepared to step on board his 
fleet on the shores of the Baltic? Alas! we have none of 
these things. We could not, to save London from destruc- 
tion or the British empire from conquest, fit out three shi 
of the line to protect mouth of the Thames, or 
ten thousand men to save Woolwich or Portsmouth from con- 
flagration. What between Radical economy in our army es- 
timates, Whig parsimony in our naval preparations, and 
Chartist violence in our manufacturing cities, we have neither 
a naval nor a mil force to protect ourselves from destruc- 
tion. All that Sir es Adam, ove of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, could say on this subject last session of Parlia- 
ment was, that we three ships of the line and three 
guard-ships to protect the shores of England, Never was 
such a proof afforded that we had sunk down from the days 
of giants into those of pigmies, than the use of such an ar 
gument by a Lord of i British Admiralty. Why, thirty 
years ago, we sent thirty-nine ships of the line to attack the 
enemy’s naval station at Antwerp, without raising the block- 
ade of one of his harbors, from Gibraltar to the North Cape. 
Herein, then, lies the monstrous absurdity, the unparalleled 
danger ef our present national policy, that we are vigorous 
even to temerity in the East, and parsimonious even to pusil- 
lanimity in the West; and that while we give Russia a fair 
for hostility, and perhaps some ground for complaint 
DO 


the ceoter of Agia, we make ration wherever to 
resist her hostility on the shores of 
The contrast the marvelous vigor of our Indien 


Government and the niggardly spirit with which all our es 
tablisliments are starved down at home, would be inconceiva- 
ble if we did not consider by what ite motives our Gov- 
ernment is lated in Hindosian in the British Islands, 
| Taxation in India falls upon the inhabitants, who are unre- 
| Presented ; azaton at home fale upon the san: 

who have a numerical majority in Parliament. We never 
doubted the inclination of a democracy to dip their hands in 
other people's pockets: what we doubted was their inclina- 
tion, save in the last extremity, to put them in their own. 





Now, however, this veil has been rent asunder—this moun- 
tain screen has been 
sia, and the British in India, now stand face to face; the ad- 
vanced posts of both have touched Herat; the high-road from 
St. Petersburg to Calcutta has been laid open by British hands. 
The advanced position we have gained must now be main- 
tained ; if we retire, even from tributary or allied states, the 
charm of our invincibility is gone; the day when the god 
Terminus recoils before a foreign enemy, is the commence- 
ment of a rapid decline. We do not bring forward this con- 
sideration in order to blame the expedition; but to show into 
what a contest, and with what a power, it has necessarily 
brought us. Affighanistan is the outpost of Russia; Dost- 
Mohammed, now exiled from his throne, was a vassal of the 
Czar; and we must now contend for the empire of the East, 
not with the Raiahs of India, but the Muscovite battalions. 
The reality of these antici as to the increased 
amount of the danger of a col with Russia, which has 
asisen from the great approximation of our outposts to theirs, 
which the A’ expedition has occasioned, is appa- 
rent. Already Russia has taken the alarm, and the expedi- 
tion against Khiva shows that she has not less the inclina- 
tion, than she has the power, of amply ing for herself 
against what she deems the impending . Noone can 
for a moment suppose that the expedition is really intended 
to chastise the rebellious Khan. Thirty thousand men, and 
a large train of artillery, are not sent against an obscure chief- 
tain in Tartary, whom a few regiments of Cossacks would 
soon reduce to obedience. A glance at the map will at once 
show what was the real object in view. Khiva is situated on 
from the north-west from the 
mountains which take their rise from the northern boundary 
of Cabool. Its stream is navigable to the foot of the Afighan- 


penetrated. The Russian power in Per- || in all ages, been the characteristic of the masses 


Disregard to the future, devotion to present objects, has, 
mankind. 
| We need not wonder that the British populece are distin- 
guished by the well-known limited vision of ther class, when 
all the 8 oe of Demosthenes failed in inducing the most 
enlightened Republic of antiquity to take measures to ward 
| off the danger arising from the ambition of ae ip of Mace- 
don; and all the wisdom of Washington was to com- 
municate to the greatest Republic of modern times, 
or foresight sufficient to prevent its capital from being taken, 
and its arsenals pillaged by a British division not three 
thousand . Unless, however, the Conservative press 
can succeed in arousing the British public to a sense of their 
danger on this subject, and the Conservative leaders in Par- 
liament take up the matter earnestly and vigorously, it may 
safely be pronounced that the days of the British empire are 


No empire can possibly exist for any length of time which 
provokes hostility in its distant possessions while it neglects 
preparation in the heart of its power; which buckles on its 





a any a lg apa meer neler pret te and 
cuirass If a Russian fleet of thirty shi the line 
eppears off the Nore, it will not be by deriding prowess, 
or calling them a “* pastebvard fleet,” that the danger will be 


averted the arsenale and treasures of England. The 
Russian sailors do not possess any thing like the nautical 
skill of the Britisn; but they are admirably trained to ball 
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academicians an objective giass, constructed by M. Cauche, 
with the view of redressing the image obtained in the Da- 
guerreotype, which is now presented reversed, a circumstance 
that, in many cases, d the resemblance of places and 
monuments. The Abbé Moignat gave an account of experi- 
ments made by himself, in conjunction with M. Soliel, for the 
purpose of introducing the ligkt of oxy-hydrogen gas, as the 
pelled || principle of illumination to the objects intended to be repie- 

Doseed by the instrument. As yet, these experiments have 
been unsuccessful ; but M. Arago does not consider the results 
hitherto obtained as decisive against the light in question, 
when applied to the plate itself, instead of the objects to be 
rendered. = cba alo been ao ene ae 
process, by whi + Bayard is enabled to take impressions 
on paper. This discovery is described as important ; but, es 
the process is kept secret, we are unable to say how far it 


adventure a large —- of the British army, and the 
magic charm of British invincibility, upon a perilous advance, 
far beyond the utmost frontiers of Hindostan, into the heart 
of Asia? Simply because previous preparation had beén 
abandoned, ultimate danger disregarded ; because retrench- 


ment was the order of the day, and Government yielded to || differs from, or is an improvement on, that of Mr. Fox Tal- 
Goeer ane ty tenes economy; because the noble jj bot. Atheneum. 
naval military establishment of former times was reduced 





BALLAD. 

BY MRS. ™. se seuy LUUD. 
Ox! why sits the maiden alone in her bower, 
While others are wasting in revel the hour? 
And why are her dark lashes heavy with tears, 
While the sound of glad music still rings in her ears? 
’Tis the eve of her bridal—why weeps she to-night? 
Can sorrow have entered a bosom so light? 
Doth she think that her mother in sadness will mourn, 
And her father in grief wait his daughter’s return? 


It is not for these that the maiden hath gone 

To weep in her chamber, unheeded alone ; 

The Future, dark shadows around her are cast— 

And she writhes in despair as she thinks on the Past; 

Her lover's rich gifts she hath torn from her brow— 

She crushes the pearls, and she shrinks from the vow ; 
“Oh! would that my Leart in the grave had been cold, 

Ere its truth and affection were bartered for gold !” 


She stands at the altar—oh! costly and rare, 

Are the jewels that shine in her raven black hair; 

Bat Hope’s holy light from her dark eye hath fled— 
Her cheek and her lip wear the hue of the dead; 

The rose-wreath is pure as a chaplet of snow; 

But pale is the brow that is throbbjng below ; 

And scarce can the bridegroom her trembling form hold, 
For her heart, her young heart, hath been barter’d forgold. 


She hath wept her last tears on a fond mother’s breast, 
And her father hath prayed that his child may be biest; 
While her bosom is bursting with anguish and pain: 
On her heart’s early love she must think not again. 
She hath gone with her lord to ber mansion of pride, 
An honor’d, an envied, = desolata bride, 

For under the pearls, and the satin’s rich fold, 

Lies a heart that was perjured, and barter’d for gold. 


Oh! bright was the blossom, and green was the leaf, 
When she left her first love to the canker of grief; 
And sweet sung the bird in her favorite bower— 
Now, sere is the green leaf, and wither'd the flower; 
The gay bird hath flown to « sunnier sky, 
And her lover hath looked on a laughing blue eye; 
But wo for the false one! the valley's damp mould 
Lies deep on the heart that was bartered for gold ! 
Wysex, Penn. : _Ladies’ Companion for March. 
From Bentley's Miscellany. 
MR. MACAW..A Sxetcu. 
Tue barber—the individual who thrust out bis pole ia all 


one-half, or allowed to expire in the childish belief that it 
never again would be required. Rely upon it, a similar con- 
duct will one day uce a similar necessity to the British 
empire. It will be found, and that too ere years 
have passed over, that the Duke of Wellington was right 
when he said, that a great empire cannot with safety wage a 
little war; and that nothing but present danger and future 
disaster, will result from a = which blindly shuts its eyes 
to the future, and never looks beyond the conciliating the 
masses by a show of economy at the moment. An Afighan- 
istan lene Moscow campaign—will be necessary to 
ward off impending danger, or restore the sunk credit of the 
British name: happy if the contest can thus be averted from 
our own shores, and by incurring distant dangers we can 
escape domestic su>jugation. 

Bat let not foreign nations imagine, from all that has been 
said or may be said by the Conservatives on this subject, that 
Great Britain has now lost her defence, or that, if a serious 
insult or injury is offered to her, she may not soon be brought 
into a condition to take a fearful ven upon our enemies. 
The same page of history which tells us that while democra- 
tie states never can be brought to foresee remote dangers, or 
incur present burdens to guard against it, when the danger is 
present, and strikes the senses of the multitude, they are 
capable of the most stupendous exertions. That England, in 
the event of a war breaking out in her present supine, unpre- 

state, would sustain in the outset very great disasters, 
is clear ; but it is not by any ordinsry calamities that a power 
of such slow and present magnitude as England is to 
be subdued. She now possesses 2,800,000 tonnage, and 
numbers 1,600,000 seamen in her commercial navy, and a 
age Aree steamboats, more than all 
possesses, daily prowl along her shores. Here are all 
clemems of a powerful marine ; at no period did Great Britain 

s such a foundation for naval strength within her bosem. 

is wanting, is not the elements of an irresistible naval 
force, but the sagacity of the people to foresee the approach- 
img necessity for its establishment, and the virtue in the 
Government to the burdens indispensable for its 
restoration. In the experienced difficulty of either commu- 
nicating this foresight to the one, or imparting this virtue to 
the other, may be traced the well known and often predicted 
Tanaunel dee ascendency. But the same 
i le is roused by experienced disgrace, 
their interests affected by present elenty, would infallibly 
make the most incredible exertions; and a navy, greater | 
than war tote be yet issued from the British harbors, | 
might forth from our sea-girt isle, to carry, like the 
French Revolutionary armies, devastation ap J into all| weathers—is now almost extinct. 
the naval establishments of Europe. Nosuch career of naval H Modern civilization has, indeed, so completely transformed 
conquest, however, is either needed for the glory, or suited to || the quaint barber-ism of the olden time, that an attempt to 
the interests of England ; and it is as much from a desire to | discover the pole now-a-days would puzzle even Sir Joba 
avert that ultimate forcible and most painful conversion of alj | Ross ! 
the national energies to warlike objects, as to prevent the | Even those descendants of the great shavers of our forefa- 
immediate calamities which it would occasion, that we || thers’ chins, who enjoy the old estal:lished shops as a hair- 
earnestly press upon the country the immediate adoption, at loom, have universally knocked out the dim w of their 
any cost, of that great increase to our naval and military pentose one cane veny sapmpmnasy show forth in all 
establishments which can alone avert one or both of these || the glory of a ‘new front ;’ while the chips of the old blocks, 
calamities. who were wont to pt Premiers. «ay retaining but 

ES |/& small portion of the ancient practice, are reduced 
Pin monn ee sag oe 18 THE DacUERREOTYPE.—At | little shaving ! 
ve meetings Academy of Sciences, much The old iarber, the of powder—the 

has been given to the verious improvements made in the || his !—was pawn Sr co or Me epnuenea, hie he 
i if. 
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they call to mind the fate of a 
martyrs to the love of cnzasz ! 


As we entered the ‘salon,’ Mr. Macaw, the proprietor of 
the splendid establishment, had just received a huge pair of 
curling-tongs from the ‘paws’ of a broad-nosed African, 
dressed in white trowsers and jacket, and was twirling them 
dexterously over his thumb, and blowing upon them after the 
most ap fashion. He bowed ; took my hat, and hand- 
ing it to the ‘ nigger,’ informed me that “ he should have the 
honor, &c.” in half a moment. 

He ‘indicated’ a handsome sofa. ‘“ Currier—Times— 
Globe—Herald,” continued he, pointing to several papers, 
“ all sorts 0’ politics—'cording to taste o’ customers—fit ‘em 
toa hair.” There wasalso a volume of ‘ Heads of the Peo- 
ple, lying on the sofa. I smiled; for, where could they find 
& more appropriate place than in a bair-dresser’s shop? 

There were several assistants, or journeymen, at work in 
the room; but they only whispered in monosyllables: Mr. 
Macaw—the great Macaw !—apparently monopolizing the 
whole of the talking ‘ aloud’ as his particular province. 

He undoub‘edly possessed one great essential of an vrator 
-—cvnfidence! and was, ij trash, & strange compound of wit, 

and vulgar assurance. 
wkose cranium he was operating, ap- 
ly, to the 


“It’s precious cold to-da 

“* Rayther easterly—what I call a cutting Aair, sir,” re- 
plied Macaw. “Precisely,” continued his customer. 

“ Ralely, sir, (1 must say it,) you have been most shame- 
fully cut; who could have the owdaciousness to operate 
a , in fact, a gentleman's head in this way ?” 


!—a fellow at the West End—” 
“* Ah! I thought as much. They don’t understand it, sir. 
Cut a hundred to their one in the city; and i a lee- 


tle to the left)}—practice, sir, is every thing. 
“ Shan’t touch meagain,” said the youth. “I've got some 


“ A notch, sir, if you will allow the word,” said Macaw ; 


“‘pothin’ more nor less than a ‘ notch,’ ’ Au age ys 
professor. They're mere ‘prentices in rt, sir, 
on’y to clip parish boys. hy, it’ll take a month and some 


pots o’bear’s grease to obviate the hinjury.” 

“ And do you really think bear’s grease of any use?” 

“Of any use!” cried Macaw, witha start. “My dear 
sir, if your bead was as smooth as the palm of my bend, I 
could assure you a crop in—in a twinkling! Rub a block— 
a head, I mean—as polished as a billiard-ball, and you ‘ill be 
surprised—perfectly astounded—yes, sir, the CROWN WILL 
HAVE A LITTLE HAIR-APPARENT IN NO TIME. We havea 
harticle, sir, as is bin given a preference for by, I may say, 
the ‘ nobs’ of the city; and the nobs are, without vanity, the 
better for it.” And here he took breath, and grinned at his, 
own facetiousness. ‘‘ There, sir, I think, sir, I have done 
wonders,” resumed he, giving the finishing touch to his labors, 
“ that is, considering of the miserrible state to which that 
West-Ender have reduced you, sir.” 

While undergoing a brush to take off the superfluous heirs 
from his coat, = am some a — glass case contain- 
ing a tempti isplay mery, 
™, ae any akesaien you can recommend,” said he. 

“*"Pon my honor, sir, we have nothin’ but we will recom- 
mend ; but here’s a thing, sir, as willrecommend itself. We 
sell an immensity of it. Next to a good head of hair, I'm of 
vpinion, sir, a fine set o’ teeth is the ne plus ulire to a gen- 
Ueman. Some blades, indeed, would have little to boast on, 
if it was not for good grinders. Half-a-crown, if you please, 
sir—thank you, sir. Good evening.” And be bowed him out. 

“T saw, Macaw, how thick you laid it on,” remarked one 
of the ‘ finished’ gentlemen, carefully fixing his hat over his 
poodled crop. 

* All in the way of business, as my old governor used to 
say. ‘Mac,’ said he, * when you wish to shave a gentleman 
easy, always soap him well.’ ’ 

At this moment, a a pe pen, of mo black 
whis; and eyebrows, and a ‘ frosty ,’ ae Burns ~ 
ically describes it, entered the Sun’ oad throwing down 
his broad-brimmed beaver, he seized a paper, and seated 
himself in the vacant chair. 

“ How would you like it =: *  _ Macaw, endes- 
voring to pass his fingers throug s ° 

“Close,” laconically and gruffly growled the gentleman. 

“ Umph!—short!”’ said Macaw, and, wielding hie scissors, 
set to work, rather how to handle his customer.— 
He at last caught his eye directed to an article on the affairs 
of Russia, and took his ‘cue’ accordingly. 

“ Roosher, sir,” said he, “ is grabbing at every think.— 
Got a large navy ; but it’s my opinion, as an individual, he’s 
Ph od may | pcre rw whe pag Be- 

he lays his paws on any Chk Steg ore ome to 
Old England, he'd better pause, 1 think.—Don’t you think, 
sir, as we shall have a war with Roosher, sir?” 

“ Don’t chatter, sir, but dress my hair,” said the crabbed 





old in a tone that seemed to rumble over a bed of 
Macaw was si simultaneously di- 
lated their optics to a state of wonderment,—while 
the astonished ‘ clipped away until he re- 
duced his customer's original bristics to the shortness of 
tooth-brush. Atragp Caowquin. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1840. 


British Policy in the East.—With the full range before | 
us of the British Magazines and Journals brought by the | 
Great Western, we have chosen as our principle extract this 
week the graphic and powerful article of the last Blackwood 
on ‘ The War in Affghanistan.’ An abler or (if read aright) 
more instructive essay has seldom appeared in any periedicsl. 
It will of course be understood that with the political affinie 
ties or general bearings of that essay, we have no manner of 
sympathy. Its supercilious contempt of and rankling bitter- 
ness against the cause of popular government are not more, 
repugnant to our own views and feelings than its cool and 
callous justification of the bloodshed, conquest, rapine, and | 
tyranny so long aad systematically peryetraved on = gigeasic | 
scale, by acompany of British mercbants, with the connivance, | 
encouragement and support of the British Government, over the 
inoffensive and unfortunate millions of abject Indie. But we 
did not see fit to mutilate the article, to expunge from our re- 
print what is objectionable. It would have been difficult to 
do this effectually without weakening and rendering it inco- | 











herent. Beside, the moral lesson, to every rightly constituted j; 


|| ernment became aroused to its duty, and, after full and fair 


| people, while ten times as many will be doomed toa lingering 


perity of the Chinese all suffered most deploiably, and the 
evil effects were constantly increasing. At length, the Gov 


notice, proceeded to seize upon all the smuggled Opium in 
their only foreign port and destroy it. This clearly just and 
strictly defensible act is made the pretext of war! A British 
fleet is to be sent to Canton to lay the town in ashes and 
slaughter some tens of thousands of helpless and unoffending 


death by famine in consequence of the war. And this, of 
course, will be held up to the world as a zealous defence of 
British National interests, and vindication of National Honor! 





———_] 


New-Hamrsuine.—The Annual Election in this State 
took place on Tuesday of this week, and has resulted in 
accordance with general expectation. The Boston Atlas of 
fPURNENY Way cave Gore O0 copes, cihish gine the Glowing 
aggregate : 

1839. 
John Page, Adm..... 4,858 
James Wilson, Opp... 4,669 Enos Stevens, Opp... 4,507 
Adm. majority .....189 Adm. majority......436 
Showing an Administration gain of....247 | 

The vote is probably lighter than last year, though not 

materially. No strong effort was made on either side, except 





1840. 
John Page, Adm.....4,943 





mind, is rather strengthened and rendered impressive by the 
glosses of sophistry and dazzling diction with which theapolo- 
gist of carnage and despotism would seek to conceal it. For 
instance, the maxim of Gibbon with which he opens is one 
of undoubted soundness. There can be nv solid peace to a | 
conqueror but in the abandonment of his conquests; no se- 
curity in their possession but in constantly extending them. | 
Bat this is only another form of the hackneyed truth that one | 
crime leads naturally—almost inevitably—to a second, and 
that to a third, andso on. It is an axiom even more forcibly | 
illustrated in the fortunes of Macbeth than in those of Bona-, 
parte. But to say that the latter was impelled to his bloody | 
and ruthless career, or that the British in India are to theirs, 
is just as moral and sensible as to say the man detected in 
house-breaking is compelled to shoot the discoverer. 
The earnestness with which the writer treats of the grasp- | 
igg designs and unscrupulous acts of Russia might be a source 
of the ludicrous if it were wot made to cover and excuse con- | 
duct most atrocious. Great Britain chooses to susp 
Russia looks with a covetous eye on her foully won Indian 
possessions, and she therefore tramples recklessly on the 
liberties and rights of countless millions who know and care | 





nothing of either, in order to secure her unjust sway! She 


crushes into bondage whole nations that have never given. 
her the least cause of complaiat, for fear that a rival may 

at some future time subject them to her sceptre, or take ad- | 
vantage of their feebleness to assail her possessions! She is 
s0 apprehensive of hostile demonstrations from the Czar that 

she gives him ample and admitted provocation for them, and 
sends her troops half way to his frontier inavowed defiance! | 
And this is what passes with the world for forecast and pro- | 
found statesmanship ! 

Among the many just and forcible remarks of the writer 
in Blackwood, there are none more truly so than his admis- 
sion of the iniquity and oppression of British policy toward | 
India in loading its productions with heavy duties in her home | 
market, and forcing her own manufactures upon her helpless | 
colony under duties merely nominal. This is the precise line | 
of policy which Great Britain steadily pursues, not alone with 
her colonies, but with nations that never were or have ceased 
to be such—our own, for instance. If she could awe or ca-| 
jole other pations into acquiescence in or submission to this” 
policy, she would hardly covet the trouble and responsibility 
of governing them. But shall the United States ever remain 
in her toils? 

One of the latest and most flagrant instances of British ag- 
gression in the East, is found in her present belligerent atti- 
tude toward China. A more unjustifiable warfare was proba- 
bly never waged upon any scattered and feeble band of sav- 
ages on our own continent. For years British subjects have 
persisted, with the notorious connivance of their authorities 
in violating the express, imperative laws of China, by intro- 
ducing vest quantities of that most baneful drug, Opium, into 
that country. The Government has remonstrated, implored, 
threatened—all to no purpose: the import became greater 


that |} votes in 2260. (Thompson 1135, Barker 1125.) Cyrus H. . 


jin a few towns. The Abolitionists ran George Kent for Gov- 
|ernor, and have probably given him 1000 votes. The Whigs 
| have lost four Representatives in Concord, and gained one in 
Merrimack, one in Wilton, one@ in Litchfield, and one in 
Epping. | 
New-Yorx.—At a late meeting of the Members of the | 
| Legislature of this State friendly to the General Administra- 
tion, it was recommended to the supporters of Mr. Van Bu- | 
| ren’s policy in the several Counties to choose Delegates to a 
| State Convention, to assemble in Albany on the 9th of April, | 
to appoint Delegates to the National Convention which is to | 
assemble at Baltimore in May next, to nominate candidates | 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency. 

Buffalo has elected Whig Charter Officers after a spirited | 
contest. Gen. Geo. P. Barker, the popular Adm. Candidate | 
for Mayor, who was supported by ‘ Patriot’ and other local | 
influences, was beaten by Sheldon Thompson, Whig, only ten | 








| Deforest, Whig, Justice by 484 majority. The Second, 
| Third, and Fifth Wards elected the entire Harrison tickets; 
| the Fourth the Van Buren; the First divided. 
Ulica has elected Whig Charter Officers by a somewhat | 
| reduced majority. John C. Devereux, Mayor, by 135 ma- 
jority ; Spencer Kellogg, Supervisor, by 102. Eight Harri- | 
son, four Van Buren Aldermen chosen. 
| Rochester bas elected Whig Charter Officers; E. F. Smith, | 
Mayor, by 219 majority; Supervisors by 254; Aldermen in| 
three of the five Wards, by 204 clear majority. 
Ithaca bas elected Adm. Charter Officers, by 30 majority. | 
Oswego, Whig, 79 majority. 








Marrtasp.—The election of James Turner, Whig, tothe 
Senate cf Maryland from Caroline Co., is a result of some | 
| importance, as on it probably depended the political com-| 

plexion of the Senate for two years from Ociober next. In| 
| 1838, Mr. Boon, the late Senator and a Whig, was elected | 
over the regular Whig candidate by 24 majority. The County | 
then gave Steele, Whig, 583 votes for Governor; Grason, V.| 
_B. 577: last fall, 17 average V. B. majority: now Whig 
| 602 ; V. B. 565. 

0S Tae Maryland Bank bill has passed the Legislature of 
that State, and fixes the resumption of specie payments on 
Jan. 15th of next year, or ten days after the Philadelphia | 








EE 


Penxsyivasia.—The friends of the National Administra- 

tion held a Convention at Harrisburg last week to nominate 

an Electoral Ticket and prepire ior the Presidential Elec- 

tion. The State was very fully represented, there being 

double sets of Delegates from Philadelphia, Schuylkill and 

Allegany Counties, (one set favorable und the other adverse 

to Gov. Porter’s doctrines and course in relation to the 
Banks.) Hon. Calvin Blythe of Dauphin presided. Mar- 
tin Van Buren was nominated for President by acclamation, 
and Richard M. Johnson for Vice President by 107 votes to 
22 for William R. King of Alabama. 

Thirty delegates were appointed to attend the National 
Convention, and an Electoral Ticket headed by Hon. James 
Clarke of Indiana and Hon. George G. Leiper of Delaware. 
Gen’s. William T. Rogers of Bucks and J. K. Moorehead 
of Allegany head the list of Delegates to Baltimore. 

In the cases of clieputed seats, both Delegations were voted 
to stand aside, and the Adm. Senators and Representatives 
from their respective Districts admitted wm their stead. 

In respect to the knotty question of Bank Resumption, &c. 
which has caused much perplexity at Harrisburg the past 
winter, the following discreet resolution was adoptedj: 

Resolved, That we have full and entire confidence in the 
democracy and talents of our excellent Governor, David R. 
Porter, and we cordially approve of his efforts thoroughly to 
reform the present corrupt banking system ; at the same time 
to do the least possible injury to the public credit and the 
interests of the commonwealth and of the citizens ; believing 
that the principle of bank reform is of the utmost and most 
essential importance and necessity; but that the delay of a 
brief and reasonable period must necessarily take place be- 
fore the functions of healthy action in the body politic can 
be restored. 


Itt1xo1s.—The following are the rival Electoral Tickets 


in Llinois: 
For President, 
MARTIN VAN BUREN. 
For Vice President, 
RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 
For Electors of do. 
Apvi~n W. Snyper of St. Clair, Bockwer 8. Monets of Cook, 
Isaac P Watker of Vermillion, Cyavs Wa.ker of Macdoaough, 
Jouw W. Econipce of Cook, Asram Linco. of Sangamon, 
Joun A. M’CLeRwan of Gallatin, Eowin B. Wese of White, 
James H. Raston of Adams. Samvec D. Marsnarc of Gallatin, 


The Birth-Day of Gen. Harrison was celebrated with 
great spirit at Peoria, Illinois. Several soldiers who served 
with him at Tippecanoe, Fort Meigs and the Thames, parti- 
cipated in the festivities and each in succession bore enthusi- 





For President, 
WILLIAM H. HARRISON. 
For Vice President, 
JOHN TYLER. 

For Electors of do. 


astic testimony to his bravery, skill and rare nobleness of soul 
and kindness of heart. The Oration was delivered by Hon. 
James W. Gazlay, formerly a Member of Congress from the 
| Cincinnati District, Ohio. The Peoria Register, hitherto 


neutral, has come out for Harrison. 





Inpiaxa.—A joint resolution contemplating the removal 
of S. Merrill, President, and two Directors of the State Bank 
of Indiana, which passed the House by a vote of 51 to 47, 
was rejected by the Senate of that State by a vote of 27 to 19. 
For postponing indefinitely, 6 Adm. 21 Opp. Against in- 
definite postponement, 16 Adm. 3 Opp. So the Bank re- 
mains as before. 


MississipP1.—The friends of the National Administration 
in this State held a Convention at Jackson on the J2th ult. 
John A. Quitman of Adams, Roger Barton of Marshall, J. 
A. Marshall of Kemper, and Chapman Levy of Atala, were 
nominated for Presidential Electors. Hon, Robert J. Walker, 
A. G. Brown, and Jacob Thompson, with ten others were 
appointed Delegates to the Baltimore Convention. 


Mainz.--The feiends of the National Administration in 


} Maine held a Convention at Augusta on Thursday of last 


week. Hon. Jous Farrrixcp was uvanimously renominated 





and Virginia Banks resume, if they do so sooner. 


Micuican.—A Whig State Convention assembled at Ann 
Arbor on the 22d ult. to nominate an Electoral Ticket and 
organize for the ensuing political campaign. The nomination 
of Harrison and Tyler was unanimously approved of course. 
The following gentlemen were nominated for Presidential 
Electors : 

Gen. Joux Van Fossen, of Washtenaw Co. 
Tuomas J. Draxe, of Genesee Co. 
Hezextau G. Watts, of Kalamazoo. 





|| for Governor. Jonathan P. Rogers and Job Prince were 


nominated for Senatorial Electors, and a full list of Delegates 
appointed to attend the National Convention. 


Vireinia.—A bill to change back the Annual Election in 
the Old Dominion from the third Thursday in April to the 
April Court-Day in the several Counties was lost in the Sen- 
ate by a tie vote—15 to 15. 

Sourn Carotina.—There is an excited personal contest 
for Governor now in progress in South Carolina, which we 
hear spoken of as likely to change or modify the political at 











with each successive year. The morals, health, and pros- 


Six hundred Delegates are said to have been present. 


titude of the State. 
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AtaBamMa.—The Senate of this State recently decided that 
“ Judges of the Circuit er County Courts, Solicitors, Bank 
Attorneys, Directors and Reporters,” are not eligible toseats 
in that body. This turned out their President, Hon. Green P. 
Rice, and Messrs. F. G. McConnell and Joseph Townsend. 
It was on the heel of the session. After passing a law to 
compel the Banks to issue $2,500,000 in irredeemable Post- 
Notes, we must think this squeaimishness with regard to 
Bank officers in bad taste. 









Resumption in Penasylvania.—After a good deal of man- 
@uvring, the Assembly of Pennsylvania on Monday voted to 
nom-concur in the amendment of the Senate to the bill or- 
daining an immediate Resumption of Specie Payments by 
the Banks: Ayes 42; Noes 42. This looks as though no 
very immediate Resumption is intended by that body. 

P. S. The House has voted to insist on its amendments. 

Exz-Gov. Geo. Wolfe of Pennsylvania, late Collector for 
the Port of Philadelphia, died very suddenty in that city on 
Wednesday morning, of an affection of the heart. He was 





ascending the steps of the Custom House about 8 o'clock, A. | 
M. when he was seen to falter and appear convulsed. A | 
chair was instantly brought, and he was conveyed into the 
Custom House, where he sunk in death with hardly a strug- 

gie. Gov. Wolfe was ior many years a Member of Congress 

from the Northampton District, and Governor of the State | 
foom 1829 to 1235. 


Hon. John Henderson, the Whig U. S. Senator elected 
last winter from Mississippi, has been instructed by the | 
present Legislature of that State, that he does not truly repre- | 
sent his constituents and requested to resign. In reply, he 
informs his instructors that ne was elected for six years, and 
he intends, God willing, to serve out that term. | 

National Bankrupt Law.—The proposition of a General | 
Bankrupt Law appears to be every where received with tavor. | 
A great meeting in approval of it was held at Buffalo last | 
week, Hon. Albert H. Tracy in the Chair. All Buffalo ap- | 
pears to have participated, and very decided resolutions were || 
adopted. 


The Whig Young Men of this State are requested by 
their Central Committee to meet in their several Counties 
and appoint Delegates to the Whig Young Men’s National | 
Convention at Baltimore. The said Delegates are further | 
requested to assemble in this city for conference and concert | 
on Friday the Ist of May, when on their way to Baltimore. 

The Young Men of New-Jersey favorable to the election | 
of Harrison and Tyler, will hold a State Convention at Tren- 
ton on the 8th of April, to organise for the ensuing campaign | 
and appoint Delegates to the Whig National Convention at | 
Baltimore. 

The Whig Young Men of Indiana friendly to the eles- 
tion of Harrison and Tyler, will hold a Convention on the 
Tippecanoe Battle Ground on the 21st ef May. 


Hon. Edward Everett, it is reported, declines the Whig 
nomination for Governor of Massachusetts, being about tw 
embark for Europe. 

Gen. Robert Armstrong, P.M. at Nashville. who was Adm, 
candidate for Governor of Tennessee in 1837, is strongly 
commended as a fit person for Postmaster General in case of 
the retirement of Mr. Kendall. 

(> An absurd story has been circulated that the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania has changed the time of holding the 
Presidential Election in that State to the first Wednesday 
in December. _ ” ‘ = 

Cleveland, Ohio, has elected Whig Charter Officers 
throughout: Nicholas Dockstader, Mayor, by 101 majority. 
It has hitherto been nearly balanced—last Spring, we believe, 
Adm. 

Lynn, Mass. elected Whig Officers on Monday by over 
100 majority: Harrison 814; V. Buren 694. Last fall, 
Morton 345 ; Everett 655. 

Edgar Snowdon, Editor of the Alexandria, (D. C.) Ga- 
zette, has been elected Mayor of that city. 

William R, Smith. Whig, has been elected Mayor of Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 
Gov. Morten bas appointed Thursday the 2d of April for 














On Thursday of last week, Mr. Campbell, in behalf of the 
Committee on Elections, reported to the House, in accordance 
with their understanding of a resolution adopted by that 
body, requiring the Committee to report forthwith which set 
of claimants of seats as Representatives from New-Jersey 
appear to have reveived the greatest number of lawful votes, 
that the Administration claimants have the largest aggregate 
number of votes, and sufficient evidence had not yet been 
submitted to the Committee to invalidate their claim. (It is 
understood that the Whig claimants are now in New-Jersey, 
taking testimony.) On the receipt of this report, a scene of 
great excitement, turmoil and violence occurred. Mr. Fill- 
more, of N. Y. moved that the report be recommitted, on the 
ground that it was based on partial and imperfect evidence. 
Mr. Petriken of Pa. offered a resolution, averring thet the 
five Administration Members ere entitled to the seats, and on 
this demanded the Previous Question. The Speaker decided 
that Mr. Fillgore had the floor, and that Mr. Tetriken’s 
resolution and motion were out of order. Mr. P. appealed, 
and the House reversed the decision of the Chair: 88 to 82. 
This increased the uproar and excitement. A portion of the 
House had determined not to adjourn without taking the 
question on Mr. Petriken’s resolution; but after a desperate 
struggle, and repeated motions to adjourn, for a call of the 
House, call of the Yeas and Nays, &c. an adjournment was 
finally carried about 9 o'clock, P. M. 

Similar scenes were enacted on Friday. The House at 


first refused—110 to 94—to suspend the Rules so as to go on | 


with the New-Jersey business ; but the subject at length came 
up in course, and a tumultuous debate on points of order, 
appeals from the Chair, &c. consumed the day. Mr. Bar 
nard of N. Y. wasspeaking on a question of order when the 
House adjourned. 

In the Senate, on Friday, the Assumption Resolutions re- 
ported by Mr. Grundy were adopted, with some amendments, 
after a personal discussion between Messrs. Davis of Mass. 
and Buchanan of Pa. and some incidental remarks by Messrs. 
Preston, King, Calhoun, Clay of Ky. Brown, Crittenden, 
Ruggles and Williams. 

1. Resolved, That the assumption, directly or indirectly, 
by the General Government, of the debts which have been or 
may be, comracted by the States for tooal objects or State 
purposes, would be unjust, both to the States and to the 


0 . 

This resolution was adopted, 30 to 1. 

The second resolution was as follows: 

Resolved, That such assumption would be highly inexpe- 
dient, and dangerous to the union of the States. 

This vote was 26 to 3. 

The third resolution was in these words : 

3. Resolved, That such assumption would be wholly un- 
authorised by, and in violation of, the Constitution of the 
United States, and utterly 
purposes for which the Federal Union was formed. 

The vote was 29 to 3. 

The fourth resolution as reported by the Committee was in 
the following words: 

4. Resolved, That to set apart the pub'ic lands, or the 
revenues arising therefrom, for the before, mentioned pur- 
poses, would be equally unjust, inexpedient and unconstitu- 
tional. 

For this resolution, Mr. Benton moved the following sub- 
stitute—which was adopted : 

“‘ That the assumption of such debts, either openly, by di- 
rect promise to pay them, or disguisedly, by going security for 
their payment, or by creating a s revenue or applying the 
national funds to pay them, w be a gross end flagrant 
violation of tae titution, wholly unwarranted by the let- 
ter or spirit of that instrument, and utterly repugnant to all 
the objects and purposes for which the Federal Union was 
formed 


The several amendments offered by Whig Senators were 
voted down; among them two offered by Mr. Crittenden in 
relation to the distribution of the Public Funds, and declaring 
that Congress did not mean tointerfere with the credit of the 
States. Another offered by Mr. Prentiss of Vt., declaring 
the constitutional power of Congress to distribute the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sales of Public Lands was also voted 
down. At8o’clock, the business was finished, and the Senate 


adjourned over to Monday. 
On Tuesday, the New-Jersey Question was pressed to an 
immediate issue. The House passed to that order of busi- 











the Annual Fest-dey in Massachusetts. 


ness, at 1 o'clock. The question was on the report of a 


t to all the objects and | 








majority of the Committee on Elections imparting that on 
the face of the returas, the Administration claimants had re- 
ceived a majority of votes. Mr. Fillmore moved that the 
Report be reeommicted, in order that the testimony before the 
Committee be submitted and examined. Mr. Petriken of 
Pa. moved the Previous Question, which was seconded by 
a majority of the House. The Mouse bad previously refused 
to suspend the Rules in order to receive a report from the 
minority of the Committee; Yeas 83; Nays 116. The Main 
Question was now ordered: Yeas 111; Nays 91—Mr. Adams 
and several other Whigs protesting and refusing to vote. So 
the Main Question, on the admission of the five Administra- 
tion claimants of seats from New-Jersey, was taken, and 
their admission carried: Yeas 111; Nays 80—Messrs. Adams, 
Stanly, and some twelve or fourteen other Whigs protesting 
against the proceeding as unconstitutional, and refusing to 
vote. Gv Messrs. Vroom, Dickerson, Kille, Cooper, and 
Ryall, are admitted to the contested seats from New-Jersey— 
at least, until evidence to oust them is adduced by their op- 
ponents. [We do not give the list of Yeas and Nays on this 
vote—as it was strictly a party one. The Georgia Members 
voted in the negative; the South Carolinians in the affirma- 


John Campbell, who did not vove. Messrs. H. A. Wise, and 
Reed, and many other Whigs were not present.] The 
claimants admitted did not appear to qualify, being in New- 
Jersey taking testimony in support of their claims. 

The Senate on Tuesday passed a bill explaining liberally 
the provisions of the act passed last winter abolishing Im- 
| prisonment for Det. 
| Mr. Wall, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, gave 
| notice that he will next week report a General Bankrupt Law. 

A number of remonstrances against the use of Bloodhounds 
in Florida were received; also, against the law requiring 
iron chains and rods instead of tiller ropes in Steamboats ; 
alse, in favor of a Protecting Duty on Silk. A modest re 
quest from the Legislature of Mississippi was received ask- 
ing the cession of all the Public Lands within that State for 
purposes of Internal Improvement. 

On Wednesday, the Sub-Treasury Bill was called from its 
long slumber on the table of the House by Mr. Jones of Va. 
whe moved its reference to the Chmmittee of Ways and 
Means. Mr. Everett of Vt. wished to load the reference 
with certain instructions, but they were rejected. Mr. Adams 
of Mass. contended that this was a Revenue bill, and ought, 
by the terms of the Constitution, to have originated in the 
House. Mr. Crabbe of Ala. wished it sent directly to the 
Committee of the Whole, without any preliminary reference. 
The Administration, he urged, had secured a clear majority 
by the admission of its five New-Jersey supporters, and was 
determined to pass this bill. Then why not pass it at once, 
and Jet Congress adjourn?) The House rejected his motion 
—Yeas 77, Nays 115. The bill was then referred to the 
Committee. 

In the Senate, Mr. Lumpkin presented the Resolutions of 
the Legislature of Gevigiain respect to the difficulty between 
that State and Maine, and he and his colleague Mr. Cuthbert 
spoke briefly upon them. They were referred to the Judi 
ciary Committee. 

Mr. Knight of R. I. offered a Resolution instructing the 
Committee on Finance to inquire into the expediency of exe 
cepting umbrellas and parasols from the articles made duty- 
free by the Compromise Act. In offering it, he spoke gen- 
erally in reply to a recent speech of Mr. Calhoun, and in sup- 
port of a Protective Tariff.. Mr. Calhoun briefly sqjoined.— 
Mr. Knight's resolution was then agreed to. 








GF The Great Western will sail from this port on her 
return to Bristol, England, on the 19th inst. The price of 
passage has been reduced to $125. 

0” The British Queen was advertised to leave London 
on the Ist inst. and will probably arrive before the Western 
sails. Her price of passage has been reduced to $130; in 
the fore cabin $100. 

Harlem Rai!road.—The receipts on this Road from pas- 
sengers during the month of February were $4,812 16: dito 
last year, $2,848 82: increase in one year, $1,963 24, or 





69 per cent. 


tive, except Messrs. W. Thompson who was not present and 7 
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FROM EUROPE—FORTY-TWO DAYS LATER. 
By the Great Western. 

The steamship Great Western arrived at this port on Sat- 
urday afternoon last in sixteen days from Bristol, whence she 
sailed on the 20th ult. She brings London dates to the 19th 
—forty-two days later than those previously received. 

Although so much later, the intelligence is not of striking 
importance. The principal item is the Marriage of Queen 


on Monday the J0th ult. We give an ample account for the 
edification of the curious in such matters. 


uncertain tenure. On a mution of Sir John Buller in the 
House of Commons that this House has not confidence in the 
present Ministry, the vote stood—Ayes 287, Noes 308: Min- 


isterial majority 21. On several incidental questions, the || had been 


Opposition Have triumphed. ~ © 

The Young Queen has had a little difference with her ‘ faith- 
ful Commons’ on a tender point. She wished to give her 
husband precedence in rank over the Royal family, including 
the brothers of her father. The attempt created so much 
feeling that the Ministers did not dare to press it. It is in- 
timated that Victoria may see fit to do it by an exercise of 
her Royal prerogative, asking no odds of Parliament. 

Another Parliamentary procedure is said to have somewhat 
disturbed the equanimity of the Royal temperament. By 
her command, Prince Albert was required before marriage to 
name the amount of allowance which be would think sufficient 
for him, all che expenses of the household being defrayed by 
the Queen. He at first declined to nameany sum, but, when 
pressed, at length suggested £4,000 per annum, or a trifle 
less than $20,000. The Queen, on hearing it, immediately 
excla‘med that he should have £100,000, or near $500,000. 
The Ministers, however, did not venture to propose higher 
than £50,000, and this they could not carry. Mr. Hume 
(Radical) moved to substitute £20,000. Lost: Ayes 38; 
Noes 305. Col. Sibthorpe (Tory) moved £30,000 ; and this 
prevailed: Ayes %62; Noes 158. 


It is reported that Lord Melbourne will soon resign the | 


Premiership, of the cares and anxieties of which be is weary, 
and that a new Whig Reform Ministry will be formed, with 
Lord John Rassell at the bead, and Lord Durham second. 

The Queen appeers to be the most bitter partisan in the 
Three Kingdoms. Only a single Tory notable (the Duke of 
Wellington) was invited to attend her wedding. This is in 
extremely badtaste. Her quarrel! with her mother continues. 

Sir Watkins William Wynn is dead. Also, Sir Frederick 
Maitland, Naval Cormmander in the East Indies. 

There is very little change ir Cotton, or in Business mat- 
ters generally. Money is more plentiful, but Confidence is 
not restored. British Stocks have fallen in consequence of a 
romor that a large Joan would be require! to carry on the 
War with China. The Bank of England has surmounted all 
ite difficulties. It has paid off £500,000 borrowed of the 
Bank of France, though not yet due. 

Mr. B. Wood, Whig, has been elected to Parliament from 
Southwark over Mr. Walter of the London Times, Tory. 

A very serious question of privilege has arisen in England. 
Hansard, the printer for Parliament, has been prosecuted by 
one Stockdale for a libel, contained in some document printed 


by him for the Hoase ef Commons. Hewasconvicted. The || New-York on the Ist of February. 
House interfered to protect its printer. The Courts have |i ment had considered the bill, he should submit it to the 


sustained the verdict of libel, and the conflict of common law 
and privilege has become complicated and formidable. The 
sheriffs have been committed to prison for not levying on 


Hansard’s printing office, and Mr. Howend, Stockdale's a:- | had resigned his office of Governor of Upper Canada. 


torney, has been committed to Newgate, by order of the 


Speaker. in the nei 
The Duke of Wellington has been alarmingly ill, but was [ cea tie Besechectilenn aha wentaunend in cnition 


ey By eae eee 
paeasen Gee result” of the War in Afighan- 


The Chartist prisoners at Newport have had their sentences 
commuted from death to transportation. Only three of them 
were convicted—Frost, Williams, and Jones. There was a 


inigsiivtoaciaiiies..- 
, by i , 
In Spain, the election of Deputies to the Cortes has unex- 
ee eo lne 

By late accounts from 












conquest. The Khan of Khelat has been attacked, his capi- 
tal stormed and captured, and the Khan himself slain. The 
British loss was 31 killed and 108 wounded; that of the 
natives very severe both in killed and wounded. One account 
says nine hundred. 


in consequence 
of the accounts received from this side. U.S. Bank shares 
are scarcely worth £17. The debentures of the loan by 
Rothschilds have fallen to 10s, Pennsylvania is down to 
76 1-2; New York 5's 86 1-2 in one transaction of $100,000 
Victoria to Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, which took place | —a like amount of Ohio 6's at 89. 


loan of £150,000, on sterling bon.ls of the State of Indiana. 
Ne Price not known, 
The British Ministry eppear to hold their places by a very |! the N. American Trust and Banking Company. 


vate advices say, they believe that until next harvest a profit- 


out of empley. 
are as late as those received here, and John Bull seems re- 








GENERAL NEWS 


4th 





American securities were greatly 


Colonel Murray has succeeded in negotiating in Paris, a 
to be 87. This stock belongs to 
The grain markets are still in an unsettled state, but pri- 


able trade will be done in flour from the U. S. 
The cotton factory of Mr. Houlsworth, at Glasgow, 
rned down, by which 2,00 people were thrown 


Tho accounts over land from China reeeived in England 


solved to give the Chinese a sound drubbing. 

Blanqui and the other conspirators against the government 
of Louis Philip, have all been found guiltyexcept two. Blan 
qui is sentenced to transportation for life, and the others to 
imprisonment from 3 to 16 years. 

A Princess of Coburg is about to marry the Duke de Ne- 
mours, second son of Louis Philip. 

We perceive nothing fur‘her very interesting from France. 
The grant of money asked by the King on the marnage of 
the Duke de Nemours, is warmly op . Bread in Paris 
is higher, (17 cents the 4 Ib. loef,) and the people of course 
discontented. 

The expedition against the Chinese was to have been com- 
manded by Admiral Maitland. The accounts from the late | 
British conquests in Affgbanistan are somewhat alarming, 
and the Shah of Persia is said to intend again to attack 
Herat. 

The Chinese Expedition.—Preparation for an expedition | 
against China appear to be pushed forward with extraordi- | 
nary vigor. 

The Hampshire Telegraph states that “the Govern- 
ment, though taxed with tardiness, have been most actively 
at work in preparing a serious demonstration against the, 
Chinese, and that it will be vigorously made.” The plan of 
the campaign against * the besotted Celestials’ is thus de-| 
scribed: ‘‘ The Native Army (from India) will be employed | 
on the occasion; and not less than 16,000 will be embarked, 
of which a large ion will be cavalry, horses for which 








force can be obtained at the Isiand of Hainan, at the south- | 
ern extremity of the empire; and after having put the city of 
Canton under contribution, or destroy it if necessary, and 
draw thereby all the Chinese from the rorthward for the de- 
fence of their empire, they will suddenly embark, and, tak- 
ing advantage of the southerly monsoon, dash to the Gulf of 
Petecheele, and landing the forces at Takoo, which is within 
100 miles of Pekin, they will exact decency of behavior in 
future from the Emperor himself. 


Turner axyp Eorpt.—Constantinople, Jan. 27.—The 
great news of the day is the treaty of quadruple alliance be- 
tween Russia, England, Austria, and Prussia, who have come 
to ap understanding to guaranty the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Porte has received official advice of the con- 
clusion of this alliance. The news brought to M. de Bout- 
enieff by the steamer from Odessa must have been of great | 
importance, inasmuch as the garrison of the last named city | 
was called out by the Governor to break the ice to enable the 
steamer to leave the port. 


Caxapa.—Lord J. Russell, on the ilth of February, in 
reply to Mr. Packington, said he expected a draft of a bill 
for the union of the two Canadas, from the Governor General 
of Canada, in the course of this month, as it was to leave 
As soon as the Govern- 


House. The noble Lord further stated that he had given 
orders that returns in reference to the number of religious 
denominations in Canada, should be laid wn the table. The 
noble Lord addede that he was not aware that Sir G. Arthur 


Atoizrs.—The Arabs have again made their come 
hborhood of the French garrisoned town Belidah. 


wood in a copse were su’ by a considerable force, but 
Oey eS oa ay Cree So coop, who 
was completely d with great loos. The French left 
upward of 60 killed on the field. A large farm has been 
burned and 500 head of cattle have been carried off, but the 
laborers escaped. 

A dispatch has just been received from Marshal Valéc, 
which announces the colony is tranquil and no farther 


private letter from Tangiers states that numerous agents 
of Atdel-Kader are 4 wang! to stir up the provinces of 


considerable irritation exists against the Christian conquerors 
of Algiers. 

Liverpoot, Feb. 17.—Cotion Market.—-There was a fair attendance 
of the trade in the early part of the week, and full prices were ob- 
tained for all descriptions of American ; and though the demand rather 
abated on Wednesday, owing to the reports of the dull state of trade 
in the interior, yet the inquiry has since revived, and the market has 
closed at rather hi rates for the better classes of American. The 
sales amount to 27,689 bales, (of which 3,300 American are on - 
ulation, and 1500 do for export,) and comprise 60 Sea Island at 155 @ 
22d, with 40 stained at 6 @ 10d; 6550 Bowed at 54 @ 64d ; 4600 
bile, Alebama aod Tennessee at 5} @ 7d; 13,500 Orleans 54 @ Tid. — 
About 5000 bags have been sold to-day at steady prices ; 809 American 
have been taken, for export, at 54 @ 7d. On Saturday SS bags were 


MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN. 
(Condensed from the London Papers) 

The marrriage of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert was 
solemnized on the 10th of February, at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's. The day was inauspicious, a heavy rain falling, 
but immense multitudes assembled to gaze upon the proces- 
sions. 

In St. James’s Park, the area in front of Buckingham Pal- 
ace, and the avenue leading from thence to the garden en- 
trance of St. James’s was densely thronged before eight 
o'clock, and the rain which fell after that time caused no sen- 
sible diminutionof the crowds, for as far asthe endeavor of one 
body cf the eager visitors gave way, their places were filled 
by the fresh numbers which were every minute arriving. 

Bockixonam Patace. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and the twelve 
Bridesmaids were in attendance upon Her Majesty at an 
early hour. The Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess Mary, and the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge, the Duchess of Gloucester, and the 
Princess Angusta, also arrived at the Palace and were ad- 
mitted to Her Majesty's private apartments. 

Tue Rorat Briwe's Procession 

began te move through the triumphal arch about 12 o'clock. 
The cheers of the men and the women’s ‘ond and audible 
aspirations of sympathy continued, until the royal salute of 
21 guns announced that the Queen was entering her carriage. 
When she appeared amongst them beyond the precincts of 
the Palace, she was hailed with acclamations of love and loy- 
alty, which seemed to affect her so much that tears might 
better express the intensity of her feelings than even the win- 
ning smiles she wore as she repressed her emotions. The 
cries ef *God bless her!’ which burst upon her ear from 
every side, evidently affected her. 

The procession passed on to the garden entrance of 


Sr. James's Pavacz, t 
hy which Her Majesty proceeded, up the grand stair-case, to 
the Queen's Closet or Privy Council Chamber, immediately 
behind the Throne room, where she remained til] the order 
of the procession was arranged in front of the Throne, of 
which Her Majesty received notice from the Lurd Chamber- 
lain. 

Prince Albert's portion of the procession moved first, pre- 
ceded by the Lord and Deputy Chamberlain, who conducted 
His Royal Highness to the Chapel, where he remained on 
the right hand side, or left of the altar. The Lord Cham- 
berlain and Deputy Chamberlain then returned to Her Ma- 
jesty, and having taken their prescribed positions, Her Ma- 
Jesty’s procession advanced, preceded by music, and guided 
by the officers of the earl marshal. 

At half past 9, when we entered the Chapel, there were 
comparatively few seats occupied in the gallery, and none in 
the pews below. 

In the Embassador’s gallery, facing the altar, among the 
first arrivals, were the American Minister and Mrs. Steven- 
son, the Turkish Embassador, the Princess Esterhasy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Van de Weyer, Russian Embassador, Count Sebas- 
tian; a number of others arrived in rapid succession, and 
the south gallery soon presented a very magnificent display 
of costly diamonds, stars, and decorations. At ten o'clock 
one of the bards, marching into the Palace yard, passed the 
Chapel window playing, ‘ Haste to the Wedding,’ and while 
a smile mantled on the faces of the ladies, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury most appropriately entered the Chapel, and 
proceeded up to the altar. 

In the lower pew, on the right of the altar, were the Duke 
of Devonshire, with magnificent nuptial favors, —— 
from either shoulder, the Duke of Bedford, the ke of 
Sutherland, and the Ladies Sutherland, Marquis of West- 
minster, the Duke of Wellington, who also wore long bows 
of white satin ribbon, his Waterloo Medal, and carried his 
Field Marshal's baton. His grace appeared to form an ob- 
ject of much interest and curiosity to those assembled in the 
Chapel. 

~, ae o'clock the choristers, preceded by Sir George 
Smart, took their seats in the organ gallery, and immediately 
afterward the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, assisted 
by the Bishop of Llandaff, Dean of the Chapel, took their 
places on the right of the communicn table. 

The second pew on the right of the altar was appropriated 
to the Queen Dowager and suite. 

T 





y the holy war. 
T In both these states 


he Queen Dowager entered immediately afterward, and 
took her seat on the right of the state chair appropriated to 
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Prince Albert; all the spectators rose on her entrance, and 
her Majesty courtsied at this mark of respect. 

At half-past tweive the folding doors of the entrance of 
the Chapel were thrown open, and immediately afterward 
the ny and trumpets in the distance announced the ap 


Tue Processios or THe BripEGRoom. 

On entering the Chapel the drums and trumpets filed off 
without the door, and, the procession advancing, His 
Highness was conducted to the seat provided for him on the 
left hand side of the altar. His supporters, the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha, and the hereditary Prince, with the 
officers of their suite, occupied seats near Prince Albert. 

His Serene Highness wore a field marshal’s uniform, with 
large rosettes of white satin on his shoulders. There was a 
flush on his brow as he entered the Chapel, while his manly 
and dignified bearing, and the cordial and unaffected man- 
ner with which he grseted those of the Peers and Peeresses 
around him, with whom he had been previously acquainted, 
wor all hearts, and many of those around us either with their 


lips or heart pronounced that Prince Albert was a consort | 


worthy of Queen Victoria. 
The Lord Chamberlain and Vice Chamberlain, preceded 
by drams and trumpets, having returned to attend Her Ma- 


Jesty. 

Her Majesty then proceeded to the Chapel. 

Her Majesty wore a magnificent lace robe and veil of the 
most exquisite workmanship. The only ornament on her | 
head was a wreath of orange flowers and a small diamond | 
pin, by which the nuptial veil was fastened to her hair. Her | 
train was of white satin, with a deep fringe of lace, and she 
looked the personification of dignity, gentleness, and love, as 
she advanced up the aisle to the altar. 

Prince Albert met Her Majesty at the haut pas and con- 
ducted her to her seat on the right hand side of the altar. 

Immediately around Her Majesty’s chair were her twelve | 
maids of honor, attired in virgin white, while in the center 
sat Her Majesty, ‘the leading star of every eye.’ Prince Al- 


Royal |; and the generous greeting which burst from the crowds, 


a 


|ringe register, which was attested by the members of the 
| Royal Family and Officers of State present. A splendid 
|table had been prepared for the purpose, and this part of the 
—— presented one of the most auspicious spectacles of 
the day. 

Having remained a short time in the Royal Closet, Her 
Majesty and the Prince returned in the same carriage from 
the Royal Garden of St. James’s to Buckingham Fete. 


whose numbers the pelting rain had not diminished, seemed 
| to be in a great measure addressed to the ear of Prince Al- 
|bert, who acknowledged the kindness evidently with deep 
| feeling. Weppixc Breaxrast. 

A Wedding repast was prepared, at which several of the 
illustrious participators in the ceremony, and the 
Officers of the Household and Ministers of State were 
‘sent. It is needless to say that the taste and ingenuity of the 
Confectioners and table-deckers were prominently displayed 
jat the festival, a splendid wedding cake forming a prominent 
object of attraction. 

After partaking of the sumptuous dejewnc, the Royal Bri- 
dal Party set out for Windsor attended hy the military, and 
‘on the road they were greeted by assembled thousands with 
| the same affection and cordiality with the inhabitants of the 
| metropolis. Tre Coort or Queen Victoria. 

| Friday’s Gazette anneunces that the Queen has been pleased 
to ordain “‘ that His Serene Highness, Francis Albert Augus- 
; tus Charles Emanuel, Duke of Saxe, Prince of Saxe Coburg 
‘and Gotha, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
shall henceforth and upon all occasions whatsoever be styled 
jand called ‘ His Royal Highness’ before his name and such 
| titles as now do or hereafter may belong to him.” A sup- 
plement to the Gazette states that Her Majesty has appointed 
| Prince Albert to be a Field Marshal in the army; commis- 
| sion to be dated the 8th of February, 1840. 

| His Serene Highness Prince Albert has been made a Field 
| Marshal—a military companion to the Duke of Wellington! 
Just before his marriage with the Queen was brought about, 








bert standing on her right, and her Royal Highness the Duch- 
ess of Kent on her left. A little further to the left stoud the 
Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Melbourne, | 
the Lord Cancellor, and the other great officers of State. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having advanced to the | 
rails, Her Majesty and Prince Albert approached him, and | 
the service commenced : 

When his Grace came to the words— 


Albert, wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife, | 


to live together after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of 
matrimony? Wilt thon love her, comfort her, honor, and 
keep her in sickness and in health; and forsaking all uthers, 
keep thee only unto her, so long as ye both shall live? 

His Serene Highness, in a firm tone, replied, “I will.” 

And when he said— 

Victoria, wilt thou have Albert to be thy wedded husband, 
to live together after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of | 
matrimony? Wilt thou obey him, and serve him, love, hon- | 
or, and keep him in sickness and in health; and forsaking | 
all others, keep thee only unto him, so long as ye both shall 
live? 

Her Majesty looked up affectionately in Prince Albert’s 
face, and replied, loud enough to be heard in every part of 
tne Chapel—* I will.” 

The Archbishop then said— 

Who giveth this woman to be married to this man? 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex advanced, and took 
Her Majesty’s hana, which he placed in that of the Prince. 

The service then proceeded. 

Prince Albert then placed the ring on her finger, repeat- 
ing— 

With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee worship, 
and with all my worldly goods I thee endow; in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

The Archbishop then luded the service. 

While the service was proceeding, Her Majesty was ob- 
served to ‘ook frequently at Prince Albert, who was standing 
at her side. In fact she scarcely ever took her eyes off him 
till she left the Chapel. 


The service having concluded, the several members of the 
Royal Family who had occupied places round the altar, re- 
turned to take up their positions in the procession. On 
passing her Majesty, they all paid their congratulations ; and 
the Duke of Sussex. after shaking her by the hand in a 
manner which appeared to have little ceremony, but with 
cordiality in it, affectionately kissed her cheek. After all 
had passed, with the exception of the Royal Bride and 
Bridegroom, Her Majesty stepped hastily across to the other 
side of the altar, where the Queen Dowager was standing, 
and kissed her. 

Prince Albert then tovuk Her Majesty's hand, and the 
Royal pair left the Chapel, all the spectators standing. 

After the ceremony, the procession returned through the 
suite of apartments, Her Majesty and her illustrious censort 
walking in band, acknowledged with gracious 
smiles the cheers with which the walls of the ancient Palace 
now reéchoed. 


On reachi 





Tue Attestation. 
the throne room, the formal attestation took 


| institutions of a similar kind. 


‘His Highness had for him a Lieutenancy in the Austrian 
Dragoons!! The Queen Regent of Spain has bestowed on 
the Prince the Order of the Fleece. This is one of the most 
‘distinguished Orders of Knighthood in Europe. It is the 
‘only foreign decoration ever worn by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, though he is a member of some thirty or forty chivalric 


Resstan Exrepition to Kutva.—St. Petersburg, Jan. 
| 28.—Our troops under General Perowsky, on their march to 
Khiva, have reached the Yemba, and then halted for some 
| time in order to prepare for the march through the Baruka 
Steppe. Small tents of rein-deer skin, lined with fur, and 
, fur clothing, enabled them to bear 30 degrees of cold (9 
‘Reaumur.) The river here, called the Yemba, can be no 
other than the Emba, which runs into the Caspian Sea.— 
This account clears up the doubt respecting the direction of 
| the expedition, as it shows that it marches between the Cas- 
pian and Lake Aral. The Barsuk (Burzuk) Steppe consists 
| of sand hills, beginning in a line with the east end of Lake 
| Aral. [Prussian State Gazette. 
The Russian Invalid gives an extraordinary supplement, 
‘containing the following accounts from the expedition to 
| Khiva: 
| * In consequence of thedeclaration of His Majesty respect-| 
| ing the motives and the objects of the military operations 
| against Khiva, the detachment under General Perowsky left 
| Oremburg on the 29th of November. On the 17th of Decem- 
| ber it reached Bisch Tamak, a place 270 wersts from Orem- 
| burg, where it halted on the 18th, and Te Deum was per- 
| formed in honor of His Majesty's fete. Oo the 19th the 
| detachment having provided itself with snow (water for 


|| vere, and several hundred prisoners were taken. 





wounded. General Perowsky’s detachment was to halt five 
or six days on the Emba, to take some repose, and make 
arrangements to continue its march; it was to proceed 
directly by way of Ak-Bulak to the territory of Khiva. On 
the 6th of of January, when the last account was dated, the 
state of the camps wus perfectly satisfactory.” 


Inpta.—An overland mail from Bombay brings a despatch 
from Lord Auckland to the Secret Committee of the East In- 
dia Company. This despatch, published in an Extraordinary 
ne i of the storm and 
capture of Kelat by the British goureendes by Mates 
en Willehise. The Govan aaa ers this 
achievement highly important, as it not only virdicates the 
‘national honor,’ but confirms ‘the security of intercourse be- 
tween Sinde and Affghanistan,’ and promotes ‘ the tranquility 
of the restored Government.’ 

From the general orders issued by Lord Auckland, we learn 
the nature of the Khan of Kelat’s offence. Though professing 
amity with the British Government, he instigeied the tribes 
in the uvighborhood of Bolan Pass to commit ‘ ow and 
murders’ on the followers of the army of the Indus. To ‘ex- 
act retribution,’ and to make arrangements for future security, 
General Willshire was directed to march upon Kelat. He 
arrived at Giranee, eight miles from Kelat, on the 12th of 
November. His force consisted of 1166 rank and file, with 
the necessary number of officers, belonging chiefly to the 
Second or Queen's Regiment, the Seventeenth Regi 
ment, the Thirty-first ment of Bengal Native Infantry, 
with Sappers, Miners, Pioneers and Horse Artillery. ‘Tbe 
force, though small, appears to have been well selected for 


the duty. 

On the morning of the 15th of November, General Will- 
shire left Giranee for Kelat. The Khan's troops attacked the 
British on their march, and there was skirmishing till within 
a mile of Kelat. Hights on the northwest face of the fort 
were covered by infantry, with five guns in position, and pro- 
tected by small parapets. Genera! Willshire lost no time ia 
driving the enemy from their post, and at the same time oc- 
cupying gardens and enclosures onthe north-east of the town. 
An attempt was made to enter the town threugh the gates at 
the same time with the fugitives from the hights, but did not 
succeed. The assailants dashed rapidly forward from the 
hights, and frem the enclosures, under a heavy fire from the 
walls of the fort and the citadel, which were thronged with 
men. Finding the gates closed, they withdrew under cover 
of some small buildings, while two guns from the highis were 
directed upon the defences above the gate, and four others 
from different positions upon the gate itself. 

a a few rounds, half the gate was knocked down; and 
nq y of the troops, commanded by Major Pennyeuick, 
quickly gained an entrance into the fort, poe! fought their 
way up to the walls of the inner citadel, the enemy bebaving 
with the greatest bravery, and disputing every inch of ground, 
Meanwhile, another detachment had forced open the western 
gate and advanced to the citadel. After some desperate 
fighting, an entrance into the citadel was forced; and there 
the Khan himself appeared at the head of the remnant of his 
troops, and was killed, sword in hand. The entire posses- 
sion of the citadel was soon gained, though the enemy kept 
up a fire from detached buildings. The brave garrison con- 
sisted of about 2,000 men. Their loss in killed was very se- 
General 
Willshire says the place was stronger than be had supposed ; 
and that the ‘towering hight of the inner citadel was most 
formidable both in appearance and in reality.’ 

The loss of the British in killed was 31, in wounded 108. 

Destructive Hurricane at Madras.—A tremendous burri- 
cane, with an inundationof the sea, occurred on the ] 6ihof No- 





| drinking) and wood, continued its march, and on the 31st of 
| December, reached the first fortified port at Aly-Sakschi, on | 
|the river Emba. The detachment had happily overcome all | 
the difficulties of a march in the winter, and through the | 
Steppe to that place. Notwithstanding the unremitting 

severe cold, which was 32 degrees by Reaumur's thermometer 

(this is by Farenheit 72 degrees below freezing point or 40 

degrees below zero,) nobody suffered by it. The health of 

| the troops had been completely rved by the quantity of 
| provisions and other resources which the detechment has with 

it. On the march General Perowsky was informed by the 

inhabitants of the Steppe that a corps of troops from Khive 
was in motion against the advanced entrenchments which 
were erected in the summer of 1839 on the Emba near Ak- 

Bulak. This news was fully confirmed. On the 30th of 
December a of two thousand Khivans unexpectedly 

attacked the entrenchments of Ak-Bulak, but was firmly 

received by the garrison, and repulsed with loss after a brisk 

fire of musketry, in which we did not lose a man. On its 

retreat this corps attacked un the 3lst, at the distance o/ 

fifteen wersts from Ak-Bulak, a convoy which was to 

to that place from the fort on the Emba, escorted by a com! 

pany of Cossacks of Oremberg. The Khivans surrounded 

the troops, who had no artillery, for 24 hours, and attacked 

them famously several times, but were always repulsed with 

loss, and at length obliged to give way to that weak detach- 

ment without having time to carry off their dead. Captain 

Jerosejoff, who cammanded our troops, his convoy 





placé, when Her Majesty and Prince Albert signed the mar- 


brought 
safe to Ak-Bulak, having had only five men killed and eleven 


vember, at Coringe, on the coast northward of Madras. Some 
particulars of the devastation committed were given in the 





Madras Spectator, on the authority of letters written on the 
spot. ‘ The water from the sea rushed in with such violence, 
that the houses at Coringe, except E.'s large house, and three 
or four other brick houses, all the rest they say have been 
carried away. I bave had two and a half feet of water in 
my garden and in my room, which is under my bungalow, 
one and a half foot. The say that more than 20,000 peo 
ple have perished by this terrible hurricane, which lasted 
only five or six hours. There is nothing to be seen in every 
direction but dead bodies and drownea cattle. Be 04 native 
vessels, which were in the roads loaded with y: disap- 
peared ; and they do not know what has become of them. 
Loss of an American Ship by Fire off the Cove of Cork.— 
We are indebted to Mr. Jameson, Register to the Chamber 
of Commerce, for the following intel . Extract from 
a letter, dated Cork, Feb. 8, 1840:—* The American shi 
Havre, Capt. Vennard, from New-Orleans to Liverpool, wi 
1564 bales of cotton, took fire about 7 miles from this harbor 
yesterday evening. The master, his wife and child, and the 
owner, with two mates and fourteen seamen, were 
saved with great d Patrick Kirby, pilet. This man 
deserves much credit for his ——— 7 - 7 to say 
that bis boat was considerably injur coming in comact 
with the wreck. Sane of quapeoder: loving Yoon 
stowed in the after part of the ship, she blew pl Aha 9 
mendous , about tes minutes after had 
left her.” [Dublin Packet. 
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NEW-YORK. 


Teour City Subscribers.—We have been constrained imperatively 
to make the experiment of placing our business entirely on the Cash 
System, always practiced by the press of all other countries but this, 
and recently adopted with decided advantage by many journals of 
this City and other sections of the Union. It is not the system which 
accords best with our own inclinations, but the state of the times al- 
lows us no alternative. Hereafter, our paper will be sold toour 
Carriers, and supplied by them to our subscribers and all who may 
choose to receive it, as ether papers published on the Cash System 
are sold. All who have paid us for any time in advance will of course 
receive the paper from us as heretofore until the time of such advance 
payment expires; and al] who may prefer the old way, will please 
call on us and pay for a year or half a year in ad atthe reduced 
Cash Prices, and they will be served under our charge as hitherto.— 
Those who now owe us, however small the amount, will see the neces- 
sity ofan immediate adjustment, 


0 Wanted, several copies of No. 8 of the current volume Quarto 





, — 











Wisxonsax.—The movements of Judge Doty, @ diain| 


guished citizen of this thriving territory, at Washington to 
establish its geographical limits previous toits being admitted 


The Spirit of the Times commenced its Tenth Volume 
last Saturday. ‘In honor of the the occasion,’ it made its 
appearance in an entirely new and beautiful type, embellished 


into the confederacy as a State have attracted some attention; by a splendid steel engraving of the famous racer ‘ Bostun.’ 
and a correspondent asks for information in regard to the || It is to be followed by similar engravings of ‘ Argyle’ and 


proper English orthography and pronunciation of the old 
Indian term ‘ Ouisconsin.’ 

Were it not for the different modes of writing the word 
which has lately come into use, we should think there could 
hardly be a doubt about the matter. The rule for the or- 
thography and pronunciation of Indian words when they 
come to be written is a very simple one and most easily ap- 
plied. Our aboriginal terms have been taken down originally 
either by Englishmen, Dutchmen, or Frenchmen, as they 
sounded to their ears when spoken by the natives. If it be 
theough en Englich medium that the word has come, we can 
hardly do better than leave it as he spelt it and pronounce it 


|| ‘ Wagner,’ now in preparation. For a year past, ‘ the Spirit’ 
has essayed a more ambitious career than aforetime, and 
‘with no middle flight’ has boldly claimed to rank as the 
only sporting journal in the Union—the indispensable oracle 
of every sporting circle. In all that relates to Horses, Racing, 
Breeding, Fishing, Fowling, &c. it now stands without a ri- 
val—for its kindred monthly work, ‘The Turf Register,’ is 

not a rival, but a fraternal and trusty coadjutor. ‘The Spirit’ 
| is one of the largest papers in the country, and, in addition 
to its volumes of reading matter ranging from grave to gay in 
its own peculiar sphere, and its comprehensive if not copious 
Thestrical intelligence, it gives a weekly banquet of the best 





New-Yorker. Double price will be paid for them. Our Agents are || exactly as spelt. Bat'if the medium be French or Dutch, | #4 most amusing articles from a wide range of British and 


earnestly requested to make exertions to procure and transmit them. 
Postmasters will also oblige us by looking them up. 


we must either give the word a Dutch or French pronuncia- 
tion, or, if we retain it as originally written, alter its orthog- 


IF We will pay twenty-five cents each for a few perfect copies of | raphy to make it accord with the genius of our language still 


Noe. 1 and 17 of Vol. V.and No. 6 of Vol. VI. of our Quarto Edition. | 


Those who can spare those numbers will greatly oblige us by sending 
them, and shail be credited or paid as above. 


I> The article entitled “Newspapers and Cash” in our last was 
copied from the New World, and intended to be credited to that paper. 
We adopt its sentiments most heartily, but some of its statements are 
inapplicable to our own business, as is obvious. 





Errata in our last.—The last New-Yorker was put to po in the 
absence of the Editor, and some errors were overlooked io the Politi- | 
cal department. For instance, last line of ative Correspondence, 
* half-shire’ is printed ‘ half-alive.’ L. L. Murray instead of John L. | 
oreew, Adm. candidate + jovgnent yy = of wy Io 
ississippi, cant 8. S. t 8. ntiss Jeetor; | 
a ey Eo 
paragra; ry ition mprisonment 2) 
New. Jersey and of the Ofice 
rect. The law of Imprisonment for Debt in New-Jersey has been 
modified by requiring a non-resident credilor to provide for the sup- 
port of his imprisoned debtors only. 


} 
| 





Mr. Cooper's New Work.—We are indebted to Collins, | 
Keese, & Co. fora copy of ‘ The Path-Finder,’ just pub-| 
lished. It is long since a forthcoming work has excited so | 
wurh interest in anticipation as this novel—long eapeaintins 
since a new production from Mr. Cooper's pen was heralded | 


\ 


preserving the traditonal sound. 


through the French, spelling Ouabache, and should when 
anglicized be spelt Warbosh, which is in fact its pronuncia- 
tion at the West. ‘Chicago,’ through the same medium, is 
pronounced T'shikawgo and ought to be so spelt, if nothing 
else can prevent Eastern people from calling it Shicago. 
Again, Canandaigua and Owego come to us (as do most 
| Indian names in this State) through the Dutch fur traders, 
land are still pronounced by old settlers in accordance 
| with Datch orthography, viz. as Konondorqua and Owaigo. 
In another generation the original sound of theee words will 





| ing an F.nglish pronunciation to terms which were originally 


first taken from the lips of persons, in the orthography of a 


\quently Utawwawand Tau-waw, in old chronicles) is a stri- 
king instance of this—as its flowing measure is fast degener- 
| ating into the miming-piming sound Ottiway. 

| If our showing be correct, and we believe we are backed 
| by Mr. Schoolcraft and Major Long tn this matter, and might 


For example, the Indian word ‘Wabash’ comes to us| 


| American Periodical Literature. (We speak from book in 


|| respect to this department of the paper—as to the excellence 
|| of the residue, we are content to follow rather than lead Pub- 
|| lic Opinion—our own knowledge and taste in matters eques- 
| trian being exhausted in distinguishing a horse from a zebra.) 
| In all the mutations and improvements which have from time 
|| to'time been made in the ‘ Spirit,’ we rejoice to see that its 
| Editorial conduct remains with its original projector and pab- 
| lisher, William T. Porter, who we may hope is at length 
|| receiving the reward of his early and patient exertions.— 
i May he live a thousand years,’ and grow in favor with the 
y public and an increasing list of paying subscribers. 








H The Philomathian Society celebrated its anniversary in 
| the Chapel of the University on Wednesday Evening. The 
| Chapel was so crowded that many who did not come early 


of State Printer in Michigan are incor- | be lost from the new comers into our State persisting in giv. | were unable to obtain a place to witness the exercises; which 


were highly creditable to the students of the institution, and 
| were listened to with great interest by a most respectable and 


—— === || different tongue. The beautiful word Otawa (written fre- | gratified audience. 





| Waldie’s Circulating Library.—Owing to the iliness of 
| the publisher and the pecuniary troubles of the times, the 
publication of this work has been suspendod for the present. 


| ‘Letters to Rev. E. F. Hatfield, in review of two Lec- 


with the same partial expectation; for the mere announce-| even venture to use the name of the most learned Indian ures against Universalism, delivered by him in the Seventh 


ment of its character, some months since, revived instantly | 
much of his somewhat faded popularity. No man has been 
@ greater favorite with his countrymen than Mr. Cooper, so 


long as he condescended te amuse them ; but the moment he || Wisconsan, when adopted into our vermacular. And for the 
|sake of the future poets of thet budding land of promise, 


placed himselfin the ungrateful light of an instructor his inter- | 


| and European Linguist in this country in support ef our the- 
‘ory—that of Mr. Gallatin—the Indian word Ouisconsin (as 
lit was written by Frenchmen) becomes plainly Wiskonsan or 


| Presbyterian Church, Broome-st. on Sunday evenings, Jap. 
| Sth and 12ch—by B. B. Hallock,’ has just been published in 
|| a mea: 18mo. of 92 pages by P. Price, 130 Fulton-st. 





S. J. Burr's Life of Harrison.—A cheap edition of this 


est in their affections began to diminish. The school-boy | we hope that the real termination of san may not be changed  "¢¥ 8d spirited compilation has been issued, intended for » 
never loves the pedagogue while under the dominion of his || into sin, when she enrolls the name as that of one of ovr ™OT® general distribution. We believe the work bas met 


ferule, however gratefully he may feel toward him in after. 
life; and that great school-boy, the Public, bas the same im- 
patience of wholesome discipline—the same nervous dislike 
of the man who undertakes the part of « Magister Morum. | 
We are glad to think that the offence of the great American 
Didaskolos will be forgotten, now that he has laid aside his 
scroll of ‘demerits,’ hung up his ‘ taws,’ end come out once 
more to play with his scholars. 

The Path-Finder, as many already know, brings that old 
favorite of the public, the Leather-Stocking, once more upon 
the scene, and we have him here under the name from which 
the tale takes its title, exhibiting the same peculiar and 
attractive traits in early youth by which his manhood and old 
age are distinguished in Mr. Cooper's earlier novels. But) 
we have more than this; we have the Leather-Stocking in| 
love! To tell here the story of his heart, were to antici 
pate the interest of many a fair reader whom the mere men- 
tion of this peculiar fact—the fact that such a dreadful 
visitation had overtaken the stout-hearted will drive once 
to study Mr. Cooper’s pages. We have him, too, brought 
into conzact with eharacters such as he associates with in 
mo other stages of his varied history, though they are 
hardly less favorites of his biographer than the old Hawk- 
Eye himself. In a word, the scene of this novel being 
laid upon the great fresh water seas of our interior.— 
Sailors, Indians and hunters are eo grouped together that 
every tract of novel-writing in which Mr. Cooper has been 
hitherto most successful is combined in one complete fiction, 


federal States. Shenstone, (we believe it was that poet,) with universal favor among the friends of the Ohio veteran 
thanked God that his name was not obnoxious te a pun.— who is the subject of its narration. (L. W. Ransom, pub 
Now, what muse can be propitious to a Seg im lisher, Fulton-st.) 


(Wisconsinner) and how posed would be the most ingenious! The Vandenhaffs.—The Gaished acting of Mr. Vanden- 


' 
| 





rhymester to sing the praises of the romantic river which 
gives its name to this region, when ‘ begin’ and ‘ din’ would 
make up the only jingle he can find for Wisconsin! But to 
the other termination there are probably a dozen rhymes be- 
sides those in which that quaint old minstrel, Linkum Fidelius, 
commemorates the charms of the Ouisconsin. If our recol- 
lection serves us they run as follows:— 
I've been to Beersheba and Dan, 
I've floated on that Persian water 
Which once o’er sands of diamond ran, 
I've seen the Ganges tide of slaughter. 
Witnessed his sighing poplars fan 
The storied Po. Drank of that river 
Where Azrael has placed his ban— 
Those waves which brightly flow for ever, 
But ne’er were crossed by living man. 
Yet on my word, I really niver, 
Since first my wanderings began, 
Saw any stream one-half so clever 
As this same western Wisxonsay. 


Mr. C. F. Daniels.—We regret to see, by a notice in the 
Gazette, that this accomplished and veteran journalist has 
withdrawn from that establishment. Few men in their early 
prime have had as much experience as Mr. Daniels in the 
toils and difficulties of editing a daily paper, and we trust that 
one who exercises his practised pen with so much honesty 











one striking effort of his best powers as an author. 


and fearlessness wil] not be lost to the Press. 


hoff and the growing favor with which the talents of his 
youthful daughter is regarded, have attracted some very 
| respectable houses at the Park lately, though, in point of 
, numbers, the audience show that the theatrical as well as 
ll every other interest, suffers from the times. Of this, how- 
|| ever, a much more striking instaneé was evinced a month or 
| two since during the engagement there of Mr. Ranger; one 

of the most chaste and admirable players that ever figured on 
| our boards, and a gentleman who superadded no feeble claims 
as a Dramatist to his rare merit as an actor. 











5“ The Buffalo Daily Centinel” is the title of a new, neat 
and spirited Whig paper at the City of the Lakes, by T. 
Newell and C, F. S. Thomas. 

The Cincinnati Daily News, hitherto neutral, has taken 
ground for Harrison and Tyler. 

The Washington Democrat, V. B. has just been estab- 
lished at Marietta, Obi>. 

“ The Yeoman” is the title of a spirited Whig paper pub. 
lished weekly till after the Presidential Election at Richmond, 
Va. Mr. Ritchie, the of the Enquirer, has just issued 
“ The Crisis” in opposition to it. 

Gen. Duff Green is about to establish a Harrison paper 
at Baltimore. He intimates that be will ‘show up’ Mr. 
Calhoun by publishing certain correspondence. 
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State Legislature.—The Senate on Monday finally passeda 
bill requiring all the Banks in this State to redeem theirnotes 
in this city after the first of June next, at a rate not exceed: 
ing one-half per cent. discount. A strong effort was previ- 
ously made to reinstate an alternative redemption in Albany, 
incorporazed in the bil), on motion of Mr. Skinner, when in 
Committee of the Whole, but stricken out, on motion of Mr. 
Nicholas, when on the question of agreeing to the report of 
the Committee on Saturday—I2 to 9. The report of the 
Committee was then agreed to; and Mr. Sibley immediately 
moved a reconsideration. The vote of agreement was re- 
considered on Monday—13 to 11—and, after debate, the Sen- 
ate again refused to reinstate the clauses allowing a redemp- 
tion in Albany instead of New-York at the option of the sev- 
eral Banks; Ayes 11; Noes 12. [Of the Senators absent 
Messrs. Furman and Tompkins of the First, Hunter of the 
Second, Sanford and Paige of the Third, and Peck of the 
Fourth District, would almost certainly have voted with the 
majority, making 18 to 14 for imperative redemption in New- 
York.] The bill then passed and was sent to the Assembly, 
where it immediately was taken up for consideration. 

The Currency bill of the Senate was discussed in the As- 
sembly from its reception on Monday to the hour of adjourn- 
ment on Thursday, without much apparent progress. Various 
propositions of amendment were submitted—one, to require 
all the Banks to redeem in this City absolutely at par; an- 
other, proposing to allow them, for so redeeming, a higher 
rate of discount than one-half per cent., &. &c. No ques- 
tion had been taker up to Thursday evening; and our im- 
pression is that the bill will finally pass aboutas it came from 





portation Companies, submitted at the Annual Meeting of 


tion for some years past, and as their management through- 
out has been entrusted to substantially the same Board of 
Directors—widely known as an able, intelligent, aud efficient 
one—the statistics of the works must possess interest to all 
whose feelings are enlisted in the great cause of Internal Im- 
provement. We shall give a rapid giance at the most im- 
portant of them : 

The Camden and Amboy Railroad extends from the mouth 
of the Raritan river at South Amboy. near the South ond af 


joe point on the Delaware to Trenton, (6 miles) and 
thence to New-Brunswick on the Raritan, (24 miles.) ‘The 
total length of the road and branches is 92 1-2 miles, or in- 
cluding turnouts 99 miles. The work was commenced in 
, 1830 and began to be generally in use in 1833. The branch 
\to Trenton, however, was only commenced in 1837 and com- 
pleted in 1838, and the branch thence to Brunswick was com 
structed in 1838, and put in operation in 1839. The work, 
therefore, may be said to have just gone into operation. 
| The entire cost of the Road, Branches, Appendages, Sc. 
| has been $3,220,857, including Cars, $140,742; Locomo- 
tives, $123,840; Steamboats, $420,153; Real Estate, $371,- 
s 769, Coal Lands, $25,000, &e. de. The actual cost of the | 
The bill toprevent Illegal Voting in this City was discussed | Railroad and branches appears to have been about $2,000,000, 
in the Senate on Tuesday and Wednesday, and all but the | i?¢luding for Grading, $379,721; Broken Stone, $103,372; 
first, eigineenth and last sections were agreed to by the Com- Stone Blocks, $111,524; Iron Rails, $517,907 ; Laying do. 
mittee of the Whole. Those sections were reserved for | $155,346; Timber, $121,153; Engineering, $94,294, &c. 
» allie eouabbinat Mr. Tallmadge explained the provi- &e. The face of the country through which these works are | 
sions of the bill and the necessity for its passage, and very 
little direct opposition was made to it. It can hardly fail to || Other hand, it must be remembered that many improvements 
pass, though perbaps with some modifications. It was not Sad simplifications in the making of Railroads have been dis 
diecussed on Thareday. _covered or adopted since these works were mainly constructed. 
A bill “for the Protection of Minors’’ has passed both Probably $20,000 per mile may be esteemed a liberal estimate 
whey id that the alien father of a child born in | 2 for the average cost of constructing Railroads; though 











carried is rather favorable to their construction ; but, on the || 








. ——- 
IP The Whig Young Men of Jilinois will hold e State 
Convention at Springfield on the first Monday in June. 

KF ‘Carolina Beacon and Metro politen Ommibus’ ts the 
rumbling title of a new Whig paper which has reached us 
from Raleigh, N.C. 

“ The Kentucky Yeoman” is the title of a pew and spirited 
Administration jeurnal at Frenkéort, Ky. which we cordially 
add to our exchange list. It is published by Robinson & 
Adams—the former, we believe, a late assis\'ant im the Genera) 
Post Office, about whom some noise has been made in Con- 


The Extan’ Whig and Public Advertiser” i the title 
ofa new Harrison and Tyler paper which reaches. us from 
Eutaw, Greene Co. Alabama. 

KF” The Chancellor of thia State has decreed seven Di 
rwwwee aunt CRG Soparatew sines the Stet of Jenearp- The 
separation was decreed for ill-treatment} the Divorce for the 
only sufficient ground ef application, under the laws e@ thie 
State. 


The Lilinois River was opened to Peoria on the 20th ult 
by the arrival of three steamboats from St. Louis. 
Thaddeus Morgan, charged with murdering bis wife leew 
autumn in this city, has been convicted of Manslaughter im 
the first degree, and sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor 
for life. 

Peter W. Blair was arrested in this city on Tuesday, on 8 
charge of forgery on the Newark Bank. 

0 The students of the National Academy of Design in 
this City have presented a splendid Gold Snuff Box to W. J. 
Bennet, late Keeper of that institution asa testimonial of 
gratitude for his fidelity and esteem for his worth. 

{CF Two cotton boats were destroyed by fire at the land- 
ing at Pulaski, Tenn. and two youtig men ia them burnt to 
death. Loss of property $30,000. 

| (3 The Mails are to be carried by the Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia und Washington Railroad, after April. 

IF The City Inspector reports the death of 142 persons 
for the week ending March 7, 1840. 

Depreciation of Real Estate.—Gen. Green's estate of 50 
acres, together with « large mansiéh, barn, &c. on the Pas 

























this State of an American mother shall not have power to| . : | 
take such child out of the country without the consent of the || the country, the se or infrequent intervention of for$ 
mother. This bill was introduced by Mr. Wager, and advo- alge. oot ote! convenience a 
cated om the grounds that a fureign adventurer often marries || 9°** timber, many other items may vary the cost from | 
into an American family from sordid motives, and afterward | $12,000 to $50,000 per mile. Still we esteem $20,000 per | 
endeavors to extert money from his connexions by threatening (On eee remy cog amantrenigy 
to remove his child or children out of the country, as he has | ®4ded for the cost of Locomotives, Cars, Offices, purchase of | 
hitherto had a legal right to do. That right is taken away. |, Real Estate, &c. 

A bill to loan the credit of the State for $150,000 to the || The route over which the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
Hudson and Berkshire Railroad Company to enable them to | Passes is an aeron ce apa rerard to the emoeat 
complete their work, is now before the Senate. On motion nema yon a eee: rere: Aaa 5 
of Mr. Tallmadge, the Resolutions recommending a Genera] ||" " ~ onsidered . , 
Bankrupt Law have been referred to the same Committee of a ehiies te ers nomi — apo it 
- egerage bs nor ate |cbaving the profits on the latter and most traveled reate with 

Comptroller's Sale.—The Comptroller of the State ad- | swo other Companies, which have constructed works respec- 
vertises that be will sell on the 17th of March inst. a suffi- || tively from Philadelphia to Trenton and from Jersey City to 
cient amount of Bonds of the State of Arkansas, deposited | New Brunswick. So, in regard to productiveness, the Cam- 
by the Washington Bank, to pay the notes of said Bank, now | den and Amboy may with fairness be cited as a specimen of 
under protest. 

Silk Culture.—The National Silk Society have offered nu- 


what Railroads can do. 
In this light, the Report before us is highly gratifying. 
merous bounties, varying from $100 to $1000 each, for the || The number of passengers transported in 1833 was 109,808 
best specimens of raw silk, to be produced during the coming || ®°4 it increased pretty steadily to 181,479 in 1839. The 
summer. The whole amouat of the bounties is $16,000. merchandize transported increased in the same time from 


; j6.043 to 13,250 tons. The gross Receipts, which were 
Mobile.—Daring the week ending Saturday, the 22d ult., || $463,142 in 1833 were $625,329 in 1839. The nett re- 
as many as 52,000 bales of cotton were received at Mobile. ceipts show a still more gratifying increase from $181,050 in | 
The papers of that town are complaining of the scarcity of || 1833 to $427,286 in 1839, being greater than in the year 
laborers, and want of help in the out-door business. Deck || 1836 when travel and business generally were so much more 
hands on steamboats were getting fifty dollars per month. |/sctive. The steady increase of the nett profits will, it is 

; believed, he 20 per cent. per annum. They are now suffi- 
1 ee ee ee cient to pay the interest on the heavy loans of the Company 
Railroad Company ai «sl the P irae * 20: ral ty wore with seven per cent. on their capital invested.—We have not 


fixed. The has agreed the || room to detail farther the gratifying statements embodied in 
two 




















‘a particular work may vary widely from this. The face of | 


'saic, New-Jersey, four miles from Newark, sold on Thursday 
at auction for $5,700. 

Hon. James M. Mason, late M. C. from she Frederick 
| District, Va. has been chosen President of the Branch of the 
| Farmers’ Bank of Va. at Winchester, vice Jas. H. Sherrard, 
elected Cashier. 

Ispiasa.—The Legislature of this State authorized the 
issue of a million and a half of dollars in the form of State 
Notes, half of the denomination of $5 and half of $50. 

[Cincinnati Gaz. 

Mail Lost.—A letter from the Postmaster of Wilmington, 
dated Sth inst., says:—* Your bag for this place was either 
stolen or lost between Elkton and Newark—supposed to have 
been cut from behind the sulkey.” 


T'ke Boundary Question.—The London Weekly Dispatch, 
of the 16th ult., speaking of affairs in this country, says: 
nena Se omen United States are of a 
threatening aspect. scientific men sent out by the Brit- 
ish Government to survey the disputed territory, are said to 
have that, according to the letter, the whole of the 
dis land belongs to Great Britain—and the full strength 
of the nation will be put out to enforce our right. The Amer- 
ican Government are disposed to assume a decisive tone up- 
on the business.” 


Frightened to Death.—The Michigan Statesman says:— 
“ A little girl, about 8 years of age, daughter of a widow wo- 
man residing about 8 miles from a in 





ja small lad, dressed himeelf in a dried bear-skin, and 
| her as she was going to a neighboring house.” 


Fires.—A two story frame building in Elizabeth street, 
near Houstow street, was considerably injured by fire on 
Tuesday evening, about half past ten o'clock. 

Between 7 and 8 o'clock on Wed evening, a fire 
broke out in the cabinet ware house of Mr. Martin McNare- 
ma, No. 278 Hudson-street, near It soon com- 
municated to Nos. 2764 and 2784 occupied by cabinet me- 

which were destroyed. The 








per annum. EE Ne 
eight months in the year, and one line for the four || _ 9°. Elleworth bas designated Friday the 17th day of April 
‘eof Apel Utor the Dey of Annual Festing end Preyer in Connecticut, 
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Fires.—A terrible fire broke out at Newark, N.J., on F ri 
day, which destroyed twenty-five houses. The tavern at 
East New Brunswick, was also burnt, and the beautiful Rail- 
road bridge across the Hackensack, which took fire from the 
sparks of the Locomotive. It was insured, and one of the Jer- 
sey seamboats nuw carry passengers across without any de- 
lay. A most unfortunate fire broke out at Baltimore, on Fri- 
day, in the house of an , by the name of Schol- 
meyer. The family above the store, when, borrid to 
— yo forbid hopes pe tee i“ Beauty’ ale 
injured as to "s 
mills, seven miles from Baltimore, blew up with a terrible 
explosion; 600 kegs of powder destroyed. [Star. 


Warlike.—The Woodstock, N. B. eae se Ss 
fications going up in that vicinity, and says, “the 
aspect of affairs seems to such a measure of ~ 
necessity.” 


Mississippi Bank Bill.—The Natchez Free Trader an- 
nounces the of this bill, 1m tes most obnoxious form. 
The origins! bili, as i: passed in the House, was amended by 
the Senate, and sent back to the House for concurrence. The 
House disagreed to the amendments—the Senate adhered ;— 
and the House adhered to its disagreement. The Senate 
then resolved the House out of order, and the House refused 
to receive the message. Afterwards, the Senate réconsidered 
its resolution declaring the House out of order, and respect: 
fully requested the House te réconsider its adherence to the 
disagreement, that a conference might be had. The House 
reconsidered, and appointed a Committee of Conference— 
the Senate another. After two sittings, the conferees agreed 
unanimously to the main principles of the bill, as reported 
by de Cuaiinnn of te Comniiion os Basks ond the Cur 

The report Saget: caviar eg ees Panes, Se 
sditiee tase enpaeval the Governor, is now a law 
” LN. O. Bulletin, Feb. 27. 


Importast rrom Campeacur.—By the schooner Callao, 
private letters, dated the 11th instant, have been received by 














a commercial house in this city. They state that a division 
of ove thousand men left the city of , with a 
view to give battle to the Federalists in the vicinity of Meri- 


tal of that State. ae war em eer ser 
sight of the Federal army, they abandoned their officer 
and went over to the Federal party. The Ginmenien of 


me mele otdier and his Staff, returned to Campeachy without | 





The greater part of the inhabitants were in favor of 
Fodoralist opinions, and there is little cause to doubt the | 
ony Cease E Sn copa ft Teave fo Co ee S| 

LN. O. Bulletin, Feb. 27. | 





Very Late rrom THe Pactric.—The Brig Northumber- 
Jand, at this port, from Jamaica, brought as passenger, Lieut. 
Wm. H. Kennon of the frigate Constitution, Commodore 
Claxton, bearer of despatches to our Government from Lima. 
The Patriot states that he was landed at Old Point on Sun- 
day, “=, to reach Washington sooner by way of Rich- 
mond. Watts understood that he was but 54 days 
from Lima. “Cant. W. was only able to learn that the amount 
of the despatches was, that the new Government of Peru 
would not receive our Charge des Affaires. The American 
Consul was acting as C 

Lieut. Kennon will reach Washington to-day—he 
broughta letter bag from the Pacific which he took with him 
By this arrival, we have the first information of the Consti- 
tution reaching her place of destination. 

A letter from Montivedeo, dated December nee states 
that the French force now in the La Plata is nearly thirty 
square rigged vessels, eight of them under \ ves | of the 
new Admiral Du recently arrived. It is added that 
the same rigid blockade will 4 kept up, and that the city 
will not be bombarded, so that there is no probability of the 
speedy termination of | hostilities. Balt. Amer. 


Gqustzy.—iWe learn from the Maine papers thet infer 
tion in regard to the operations of the British has been re- 
ceived by Gov: Fairfield from two young men sent from Lake 
Temiscouata to reconnoitre The works there are described 
as being on a larger scale than had been previously supposed, 
being about four hundred feet long and three hundred wide, 
with bastions and breast works twenty feet high from the bot- 
tom of the ditch. The opinion of the agents was, that these 
works were larger and more defensible than any works of the 
kind in New Engiand, excepting, perhaps, Newport. There 
were about two hundred British officers and soldiers at the 
works. 


The Weelern Mercury ithe ti title of a new Harrison 
paper in Germen and English et Cincinnati. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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From Texas.—The steam packet Columbia, Capt. Windle, 
arrived from Galveston, at New-Orleans, dates from 
Galveston to the 22d inst. The Columbia made the trip in 
48 hours. She brings no news of importance. 

The French Minister and the French Secretary of Lega- 
tion to Texas came 

The Galveston Civilian of ‘the 19th inst. says:—‘ The 
Tronsides, W. C. Mitchell, master, arrived from Liverpool 
on the 15th. Her hull, it will be remembered by the readers 
of this paper, is entirety of iron, She is 99 feet 6 inches in 
length. She draws 7 feet 2 inches when empty, and with a 
cargo of 220 tons only 9 feet 2 inches.” 

A steamboat has rr Ge = up the Trinity as far as 
eae & Sitiaee of 500 miles, and found the navigation 
. It is said she could have gone much higher. 

"The new Tariff at the late Cougress, will go into 
operation on the Ist day of May next. The rate of duty 
pe er aed a pean 

imported, spiritueus liquors, 

eod omer distilled spirits which a top. not vary- 
ing materially from the present ta rench wine in cases, 
under the new tariff, will pay a duty of ten per cent. ad valo- 
rem—in casks ten cents per gallon. Cider and malt liquors 
ten per cent. ad valorem. Books free; and each emigrant 
entitled to introduce, free from duty, farming utensils and 
}| furniture in use to the amount of $500. 

All invoices of wares and merchandise imported into 
the Republic, when from a place or port where Texas has a 
Consular Agent, must have a consular certificate attached to 
them, declaring that the Prices affixed to such goods, wares 
- merchandise are the just and current prices of them on 

t day. 

The Collectors are ee ae a 
ber of inspectors for the protection nn) al egy 
collection of the revenue. Duties to be paid in cash . 
wares and merchandise may be deposited in the public 
stores, and remain for three months, without duties being en- 
acted. No goods 
been paid. A drawback allowed onall goods exported within 
twelve months from the date of their entry, if in original 
peo. Officers and Ins to be placed at Point 
| ivar and San Luis at the West 
‘the protection of the revenue, and dispatch of such business 
may chance to offer. All to be under the direction of the 
| Collector of Galveston. 


| Spring at the South.—The Charleston Mercury of the 

says: “The Spring is ; our fruit trees are in 
full bloom; willows in full fol 3 figs budding conspicuously, 
| and the whole vegetable w following suit.” 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR. Mascn 3. 

State—Trumbul! , of Batavia, bank commissioner. 

New- Yort.—Johba E. te, Cornelius oe ee Bar- 
ker, commissioners DT hdoy Joho C. coon » Stephen C. Wil- 
liams and William P. Powers, notaries R 

Marca 

New-York —W illiam James McNeven, resident physician; William 

|W. Drinker, notary public ; Morris M. Davidson, commission of deeds. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 
| NEW VOLUME.. -PRICES REDUCED TO THE CASH STAND- 
i{ ARD...ENTIRELY NEW TYPE, &c. 

The publishers of Tus New-Yorxer respectfully announce to the 
public that the Seventh (annual) Volume of their Folio or common 
| sewepeper form, and the Ninth (comi- annual) Volume of their double 
| Quarto or octavo edition for preservation and binding will be issued 
pump Gon age a. On and after that date, the fol- 
, lowing changes will be made: 

The Folio New- Yorker will be afforded to subscribers at the reduced 
price of TWO DOLLARS per anoum, payable inflexibly in advance. 

The Quarto New-Yorker will be afforded to subscribers at THREE 
DOLLARS per annum, payable in all cases in advance. 

Both papers will be printed on an entirely new type, and in a new 
and beautiful dress, on the same large imperial paper as at present. 

In fine, the only changes which will be made in either paper will 
eonsist in the entire renovation of its mechanical execution and ap- 
pearance, and the reduction of the prices 15 and 20 per cent. respect- 
ively to accommodate them to the cas sTaNDARD. Hereafter no sub- 
scription will be received without payment in advance, and no paper 
will be sent, after the first of May next, to any subscribers who shall 
not then have paid in advance. 


Tue New-Youxer will pursue the same general course and main- 
tain the same character as hitherto, with such improvements in de- 
tails and execution as Experience has suggested or may suggest. Its 
columns will be devoted to: 

I. Original and Selected Literature ...Comprising Tales, Peems, 
Essays, Reviews of new works, briefer Notices of new publications, 
Biographieal, Historical and Humorous Sketches, Anecdotes, &c. &c. || *°*™* 
In the department of Original Literature, the Editors have the assist- 
ance of able pens, while their Selections are culled from the widest 
range of British and American current and Periodical Literature. 

Il. Political Intelligence ...Under this head, brief notices of move- 
ments of Parties througheut the Union are constantly given, with ac- 

counts of all important Conventions, Nominations, &e., but 
<eovury Btoction of cay ements with to Gein aaa 
of previous years. Condensed accounts of the Proceedings of Con- 














can be delivered unless the duties have | 


Pass of Galveston Bay, for | 


those |} 


| 
gress, important action of State Legislatures, &c., will also be given; 
and it is believed that in this department The New-Yorker already 
holds a rank not beneath that of any journal in the Union. The ut- 
most care will be taken to render its statemeats of Election results not 
only accurate and reliable but so lucid as to foreshadow in some de- 
gree forthcoming events; and in this respect it is confidently recom- 
mended to those who feel a strong interest im the pending Presiden- 
tial contest. 

Ill. General Intelligence. .Under this head a condensed but com- 
prehensive summary of the News of the Day; Foreign and Domestic, 
will from week to week be given. 

Such is and shall be Tae New-Yorxer ; and while its publishers 
do not commend it to public favor as the largest, thecheepest, nor 
yet as the ablest and best periodical in tbe world, they cheerfully sub- 
mit its claims to the judgement of those acquainted with its charac- 
ter; and they fearlessty appeal to all who know it for a copfimation 
of the fact that no other paper embodying az equal amount of origi- 
nal matter, requiring an equal amount of Editorial capacity and |a- 
bor, was ever published in this country or Europe at so low ® price 
as Two Dollars per annum. 

Terms.—The Folio or common newspaper edition of The New- 
Yorker will be issued every Saturday morning (being regularly mailed 
to distant subscribers on the previous evening) at TWO DOLLARS 
per apoum in advance. Siz copies will be forwarded one year for 
Tea Dollars in advance, and any larger number at the same rave. 

The Quarto Edition is published and mailed every Saturday even- 
ing on a double medium sheet of sixteen large three column pages 
Music weekly, and afforded at THREE DOLLARS per annum, puy- 
able in all cases inadvance. Two copies will be mailed for one year 
for Five Dollars (post paid) in advance, and any larger number at the 
same rate. 

Subscriptions to either are respectfully solicited by 

H. GREELEY & Co. | Ann-st. 





Te our Quarte Subseribers.—An engraved Title-Page (on steel) 
for thecurrent Volnme of The New-Y orker is now in tho hands ofthe 
Artist, and will, it is hoped, be completed in season to be forwarded 
with the first number of the New Volume, (March “ist.) If not then 
perfected, it will certainly be forwarded within a few weeks. 





> Editors with whom we exchange, or who may desire an exchange 
with us, are respectfully requested to give our new Prospectus, or a 
part of it, one insertion in their columas, or to make such mention of 
itas they may think proper. All who publish it will be entitled to an 
exchange for one year. 


17 We have mauy friends who have urged us to reduce the price 
of The New-Yorker4o the lowest cash etamdard, and some of them 
have been kind enough to pledge us their aid in extendivg our circu- 
lation should we conclude to do so. We shall be grateful for any 
kindness in that line which they may see fit to show us. 











7 MR. WILLIAMS, the English Oculist, may be consulted at his 
own rented house as usual, which in 1837 he called Providence House, 
No. 419 Broadway, corner of Canal st., entrance No. 42, any day ex- 
cept Sundays, between the hours of 11 and 3, until the Ist of May, 
1r41—where all post-paid letters will be duly answered without any 
expense. One of the numerous patients who have been restored to 
sight by Mr. Williams's remedies, since his arrival in New-York, may 
be seen almost every day at 3 o'clock, (with other patients, at his 
house, whohave also been restored,) though his eyes were wholly cov- 
ered from birth with a thick coat or white covering. One eye is per- 
foctly clear, and the other nearly so, and he new begins to learn his 
letters. 

A part of the above house to let, and possession may be had imme- 
diately, or the whole of the second and third floors on the first of May 
next, by application to Mr. WILLIAMS, on the first floor, any day 
except Sunday, from 11 to 3 o'clock. feb29 

sMaccied, 

March 2, in this city, Mr. Armand Proust to Mies Elizabeth Emma 
daughter of late Constant Roemage, Esq., all of France. 


Died, e 
March 11, in this city, Miss Caroline Smith, 24 years, 11 months. 
March 4, Maria Louisa, 8 years, —- of William Gibbsell Neill. 
March 6, Bea. Beetp, widow of the late Peter Banta, in the 7lst year 


March 9, 9, Matilda Graham, wife of Gilbert Grabem, 28. Also, Isaac 
M. Kaowton, yous son of Isaac M. Knowlton. 

March 8, Francis T. North, a native of England, 26. 

Feb. 17, at Centreville, W abash Co. Illinois, —— Hallock, late 
resiae:it of Semnrediaene, Wenshener Co.tt. Y +» and daughter 
of the jate John Hallock, 76. 








TO PRINTERS. ~ 
which THE NEW-YORKER is inted (cast 
Ti'ty Gtonce Bence & Go) is offered for sale on the following 


500 Ibs. Brevier at 28 cents per |b., cash. 
over 200 Ibs. of do, at 30 cts.) 
















































